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Foreword 


If it is possible to make a generalization about the manuscripts 
received so far by Modern Drama, it would be that while there is a 
lively concern about the contemporary dramatists there seems to be 
less interest in the older playwrights. It is understandable that there 
should have been comparatively few papers on Ibsen and Strindberg 
and Shaw as here Modern Drama competes with cther journals. It is 
less easy to see why so few papers should have been received on 
dramatists such as Hauptmann, Benavente, Rostand, Maeterlinck, 
Gorki, Wilde, and Turgenev, to mention only a few of the older 
figures. 

When our journal was originated one of its expressed intentions was 
te vid the teacher of modern drama. May we call attention once again 
to this pedagogical purpose? Most courses in modern drama still begin 
with Ibsen and continue with representative European and American 
dramatists down to the present. In order that our quarterly may be 
more useful in the classroom, the editor wishes to direct attention to 
the need for more investigation of the dramatists of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. 








The Contributors 


ROGER ASSELIN® AU. Holder of the chair of American Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Lyon. Professor Asselineau has taught French at Harvard and 
English at the Sorbonne and the University of Clermont-Ferrand. He has 
translated Leaves of Grass into French and is the author of The Literary 
Reputation of Mark Twain and The Evolution of Walt Whitman, soon to be 
published in an English edition by the Harvard University Press. 


WALTER MESERVE. Associate Professor of English at the University of Kansas. 
Professor Meserve’s The Complete Plays of W. D. Howells will be published 
by the New York University Press in 1959. 


EDITH KERN. Presently director of an experimental project in teaching French 
by television at the University of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Kern is the author of 
The Influence of Heinsius and Vossius upon French Dramatic Theory. 


RICHARD B. VOWLES. Associate Professor of English at the University of 


Florida. Mr. Vowles is the compiler of Dramatic Theory: a Bibliography, 
which will make its revised appearance in 1959. 


SIGNI FALK. Assistant Professor of English at Coe College, Iowa. Miss Falk has 


published articles in the AAUP Bulletin, College English, and Modern 
Language Notes. 


NADINE DONY. Miss Dony is now teaching at Collége du Belvédére, Pully, 
Vaud, Switzerland. 


WALTER JOHNSON. Professor of Scandinavian Literature and Languages at 
the University of Washington. Professor Johnson is the editor of Scandinavian 
Studies and the translator of Strindberg’s historical plays. 


FRANK C. NELICK. Associate Professor at the University of Kansas, where he 
teaches eighteenth-century literature. 








MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA 
AS A TRAGEDY 


DURING ALL HIS CAREER, in all likelihood, O’Neill looked back nostal- 
gically to Greek tragedy. In his own words, he tried in all his plays 
“to see the transfiguring nobility of tragedy, in as near the Greek sense 
as one can grasp it, in seemingly the most ignoble, debased lives.” And 
he added: “I’m always acutely conscious of the Force behind—( Fate, 
God, our biological past creating our present, whatever one calls it— 
Mystery certainly )—and of the one eternal tragedy of Man in his 
glorious, self-destructive struggle to make the Force express him 
instead of being, as an animal is, an infinitesimal incident in its 
expression. And my profound conviction is that this is the only subject 
worth writing about and that it is possible—or can be—to develop a 
tragic expression in terms of transfigured modern values and symbols 
in the theatre which may to some degree bring home to members of a 
modern audience their ennobling identity with the tragic figures on the 
stage. Of course, this is very much of a dream, but where the theatre 
is concerned, one must have a dream, and the Greek dream is the 
noblest ever!”? 

O'Neill wrote these lines in 1925 in a letter to Arthur Hobson Quinn. 
A few years later he tried to draw still closer to the Greek drama in 
Mourning Becomes Electra. As the superimposed Greek title shows, 
the subject of the play is an old Greek myth presented in modern dress. 
And the trilogy, with its division into parts, acts and scenes, and the 
presence of a confidant and a chorus, looks like a transfer of Aeschylus’s 
Oresteia. But, what is more important still, the substance of Mourning 
Becomes Electra is essentially tragic and meets all the requirements 
formulated by Aristotle in his Poetics.” 

If we are to believe the Greek philosopher, a tragedy is the repre- 
sentation of an action that is heroic and complete and of a certain 
magnitude—namely the magnitude that admits of a change frora good 
fortune to bad in a sequence of events which follow one another 
inevitably or according to probability. Or, to take up A. C. Bradley's 
definition, a tragedy is “a tale of suffering and calamity conducting to 
death.” It “leads up to, and includes, the death of the hero.”? Now 
Mourning Becomes Electra is indeed such a tale since, instead of a 
happy family reunion following the Civil War (the American equiva- 
lent of the Trojan War), we witness two murders on the stage and are 


1. Quoted by A. ern A History of the American Drama from the Civil War to the 
Present (New York, 1936), Il, 199. 
2. One must assume that Oneill read the Poetics while studying playwriting under the 
—s of Prof. George Pierce Baker at Harvard. 
Cf. A. C. Bradley, Shakespearian Tragedy, 1905, p. 7. 
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privy to two suicides in the wings. Yet, the titular heroine, Lavinia- 
Electra, is physically untouched by this tragic chain-reaction and sur- 
vives the general slaughter. But, in spite of appearances, she is no 
exception to the rule which demands the death of the hero, for, though 
she does not actually die in the last act of the trilogy, her life will 
henceforward be a form of death; she will be dead to the world, a 
lonely recluse shut up in the cursed house which witnessed her crimes 
and sufferings, a prey to remorse, torn by the .uthless Erinyes of her 
soul. Hers is a bloodless death, a death in life more cruel than real 
death—a moral suicide full of austere grandeur and no less tragic than 
the ostentatious death of a Greek or Elizabethan hero. 

As a matter of fact, it can even be maintained that Lavinia is a true 
tragic hero. In spite of her relative psychological complexity and the 
changes she undergoes in the last part, she has the monolithic quality 
of an archetypal tragic character. She is above all the embodiment of a 
passion. The intensity of the love which burns in her is such that on 
the least provocation it turns into savage hatred. Montaigne, the least 
passionate and tragic of men, once said that he was Christian to the 
stake not included. The tragic hero, on the contrary, loves or hates to 
death included. He is always ready to kill those who oppose or betray 
him, or to kill himself. And such is the case of Lavinia who murders 
her mother by proxy for the love of her father. She is impelled by a 
relentless passion which leaves her no rest until she has killed. Once 
she has discovered her mother’s guilt, she sees no way out but death. 
One cannot reason with her. She will accept no compromise. She 
refuses to stop half-way. Nothing can appease her and she thinks of 
nothing else but the murder of the culprit. Like a true tragic hero she 
is unable to forget or forgive. Neither the present nor the future 
matter to her. She is bogged in the past. The memory of her mother’s 
treason obsesses her. She sannot drive the thought out of her head. 
It becomes a monomania. Nothing else counts. Her perverse absorp- 
tion in guilt and revenge makes her frantic—and somewhat exasperat- 
ing for outsiders. She is what Jean Giraudoux in one of his plays 
rather disrespectfully called “une femme 4 histoires.” And this is not 
a bad definition of the tragic heroine: “a woman who makes a fuss, a 
trouble-maker.” It fits Lavinia perfectly. She makes a fuss about 
everything and as a result is directly or indirectly responsible for four 
deaths. She sows ruin and desolation and eventually reaps what she 
has sown. 

According to Aristotle, the hero’s fall must come from a flaw in his 
character which neutralizes all his other qualities. And this is true of 
Lavinia, She is responsible for the catastrophe which engulfs all her 
family including herself. For, though she behaves at first like a young 
“Puritan maiden” and labors under the delusion that she embodies 
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purity aud justice, though she looks “good” and thinks that she is, she 
is at heart just as corrupt and sensual as her mother. She sets herself 
up as a judge, but she is secretly party to the case, as Orin eventually 
finds out. There is from the start a germ of wickedness in her. Her 
motives are not pure. But she does not realize it and we cannot tax 
her with hypocrisy. For all her Machiavellianism, she is honest and 
sincere during at least the first two parts of the trilogy, and perhaps 
even later. During the trip to the South Sea Islands her Puritan reserve 
melts in the sun and under the lustful stare of the naked natives; and 
she begins to crave for love and a fuller life, but even then she probably 
does not dare to admit her guilt to herself, and, when after their return 
Orin suddenly accuses her: “You know damned well that behind all 
your pretense about Mother’s murder being an act of justice was your 
jealous hatred . . . you wanted Brant for yourself,” she denies the charge 
“fiercely”—fiercely because she still refuses to believe it herself, and 
she persists in her infatuation until the very last act of the trilogy, until 
that fateful slip of the tongue which makes her utter Adam’s name 
instead of Orin’s. Then, says O’Neill, “she is brought back to herself 
with a start by this name escaping her.” She has at last to acknowledge 
defeat and she gives up the fight with herself. But her disgust with 
her own guilt is such that she immediately resolves to punish herself 
by shuttirg herself up with the dead in the Mannons’ house for the 
rest of her life—which conclusively proves her fundamental honesty. 
So her character is an inextricable mixture of good and bad and we 
can neither condemn nor absolve her. We have to suspend judgment. 

This is-precisely one of the essential characteristics, if not the 
essential characteristic, of a tragic situation. A tragedy is above all the 
representation of such a complex chain of sufferings and calamities 
that it is impossible to fix the guilt on anyone in particular. Who is 
guilty in Mourning Becomes Electra? Is it Lavinia, who indirectly 
drives her mother to suicide, or Christine, who commits suicide because 
she has killed her husband at the instigation of her lover? Is Lavinia 
to be condemned because she hates her mother or Christine to be held 
responsible because she has always “stolen all love from [her] since the 
time [she] was born”? Who is to be blamed for the murder of Ezra 
Mannon? Is it Christine who poisoned him or Ezra Mannon himself 
who never satisfied his wife sexually? And, anyway, is Ezra Mannon 
responsible for his awkwardness and lack of skill, or his Puritan parents 
who forced him to repress his instincts, or God who made him cold? 
Who is right? Who is wrong? No one can tell. It is impossible to take 
sides, and the author abstains from doing so. He remains neutral. 
From the beginning right to the end he evinces that “negative capa- 
bility” for which Keats praised Shakespeare, that faculty “of being in 
uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching after 
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fact and reason.” His characters are caught in a Gordian knot of 
motives and responsibilities. They cannot disentangle it. They have to 
cut it and so they resort to force and violence. But even so, even after 
they have cut themselves loose and killed one another in the process, 
the reader is unable to lay the blame on anyone in particular and we 
are finally brought to ask ourselves as in any true tragedy: are these 
calamities the work of men or of God? 

This is the crux of the matter. Seen from the outside the characters 
are free agents. They suffer for what they have done. The doer is the 
sufferer. As in Aeschylus, «xaxds dodoavtes otx eAdocova mdoxovsi,» 
“The evil-doers suffer no lesser evils.” They are no passive Jobs waiting 
among ashes for more calamities. Theirs is not a world of lyric medi- 
tation, but a world of action. They are hit by the boomerangs they 
have thrown themselves. But the question is: who or what made 
them throw their boomerangs? Greek tragic heroes are constantly 
impelled or guided in their least actions by the gods or by Fate. They 
are not free. Neither are the characters of Mourning Becomes Electra 
when one looks at them more closely. They obey an internal fate which 
is just as ineluctable as the ANAT'KH of the Greeks. O’Neill meant it so. 
In his first sketch for the plot he wrote: “New England background 
best possible dramatically for Greek plot of crime and retribution, 
chain of fate . . . Orestes’ furies within him, his conscience.” This is 
what Doris M. Alexander has called “psychological fate.”* O’Neill has 
thus purposely transposed the Greek notion of Fate and substituted 
for it the modern notions of heredity and psychological determinism. 
He was perfectly aware of it, as his “Working Notes” show: “. . . fate 
from within the family is modern psychological approximation of the 
Greek conception of fate from without, from the supernatural” (p. 
534). His characters are thus caught in a web of inherited complexes 
and neuroses from which they cannot escape, and he has suggested the 
fated recurrence of their attitudes by deliberately repeating the same 
scenes: “Repetitior. of the same scene—in its essential spirit, sometimes 
even in its exact words, but between different characters—following 
plays as development of fate... ,” he wrote in his notes (p. 535). At 
one time, as Doris M. Alexander points out, “Orin even states the 
situation explicitly (III, ii): ‘Can’t you see I’m now in Father’s place, 
and youre Mother? That’s the evil destiny out of the past I haven't 
dared predict!’”> In Act II of “The Haunted,” O’Neill has inserted a 
stage direction to draw our attention to a similar repetition: “Lavinia 
. . . (unconsciously repeating the exact threat she had goaded her 
mother to make to her in Act II of Homecoming’) Take care, Orin! 
You'll be responsible if—!” 


4. Doris M. Alexander, “Psychological Fate in Mourning Becomes Electra,” PMLA 
LXVIII (Dec., 1953), 923-934. 
5. Ibid., p. 933. 
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But this unobtrusive “psychological fate” does not entirely supersede 
the traditional belief in an external fate. There are times when the 
characters feel trapped by mysterious forces working from without 
which they call either “God” or “something.” “God won't leave us 
alone. He twists and wrings and tortures our lives with others’ lives 
until—we poison each other to death,” says Christine. Hence her 
fatalistic exclamation: “Leave me alone! What must be, must be!” 
And when she recounts to Adam what took place immediately after 
Ezra’s death, she notes despairingly: “I'd planned it so carefully—but 
something made things happen!” They are all impelled by mysterious 
forces which work upon them from the outside as well as from the 
inside and make them do things against their own will. And these 
forces are mostly evil. In Orin’s own words, life is “a rotten dirty joke” 
on man. And his sister who shares his despair even repudiates Chris- 
tianity altogether: “I believed in heaven! Now I know there is only 
hell!” —the hell of Sartre’s No Exit. 

In its darkest moments this tragedy thus expresses a form of existen- 
tialist pessimism and constitutes a protest against the absurdity of the 
human condition. Yet, whether O’Neill wanted it to be so or not, it is 
also a Christian tragedy, for all the characters are endowed with a 
keen sense of sin and the whole trilogy is underlain by a deep convic- 
tion of the sinful and corrupt nature of man. It thus has much more 
profundity than its Greek model, the Oresteia. The conflict between 
man and Fate is no longer the mere clash of opposite wills on the plane 
of action. It takes the form of an inner struggle between good and evil 
forces. The fall of the tragic hero is no longer caused by a mere flaw 
in his character, but by the irrepressible surge of evil instincts which 
eventually destroy him. “Oh, Orin,” Lavinia complains, “something 
made me say that to you—against my will—something rose up in me— 
like an evil spirit.” Yet, all these characters feel the nostalgia of a pre- 
Adamic purity. They all dream of the “Blessed Isles” where men live 
in a state of nature and love is not sinful—even Lavinia: “I remember 
your admiration for the naked native women. You said they had found 
the secret of happiness because they had never heard that love can be 
sin.” And Adam Brant answers: “Aye! And they live in as near the 
Garden of Paradise before sin was discovered as you'll find on this 
earth!” (It is probably no accident that his Christian name should be 
Adam. He is Adam before the Fall.) Christine wants to follow him 
there. Orin, who incidentally has read Typee, craves for the warmth 
and peace of the South Sea Islands. In short, they all want to obliterate 
original sin and return to the Garden of Eden. But, naturally, they fail. 
No man can escape the curse of God. 

In Mourning Becomes Electra all the characters, except the non- 
tragic ones who are not passionate enough to kill themselves or the 
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others, namely Peter and Hazel, are sooner or later crushed to death by 
/ an implacable Fate which does not tolerate their dreams of earthly 
[_tappiness—a spectacle which very forcibly conveys the powerlessness 
nd weakness of Man. Yet, we do not feel depressed by this tragic 
series of calamities, for the heroes are truly heroic. They fight valiantly. 
They never debase themselves or behave cowardly—even when they 
commit suicide. For suicide is no cowardly action. It was revered in 
antiquity and still is in Japan. When Christine kills herself, it does not 
mean that she gives up the fight, but rather that she refuses to yield to 
Fate. It is her way of saying no to Destiny. And the same is true of 
Orin. He deliberately chooses death when he could live happily ever 
after with Hazel. As for Lavinia she remains unbendiag to the end. 
Fate does not succeed in crushing her. Though defeated, she preserves 
all her human dignity. Mourning does indeed become Electra. She 
deserves all the honors of war. So the trilogy reconciles us to our 
condition and offers a balanced and largely Christian view of life by 
showing both the weakness and greatness of man. The reader—or 
spectator—inevitably thinks of Pascal’s famous definition of man as a 
“thinking reed”: “L’homme n’est qu'un roseau, le plus faible de la 
nature, mais c’est un roseau pensant. I] ne faut pas que l’univers s'‘arme 
pour l’écraser: une vapeur, une goutte d'eau, suffit pour le tuer. Mais, 
quand lunivers l’écraserait, "homme serait encore plus noble que ce 
qui le tue, parce qu'il sait qu'il meurt, et 'avantage que lunivers a sur 
lui, lunivers n’en sait rien.” 

This Christian vision of the world (Christian perhaps against the 
author's own will) enabled O’Neill to achieve that “catharsis,” that 
purgation of emotions which Aristotle assigned as the supreme aim of 
the tragic writer. But he effected it by methods of his own, by stirring 
more than mere “pity and terror,” by stressing both the weakness and 
greatness of man. Yet, in spite of the serenity aad peace which he 
achieves, it must be admitted that his trilogy leaves a ‘hitter taste in the 
mouth. It is pervaded with a Weltschmerz which Edwin A. Engel 
finds disquieting and alien to the tragic spirit.* It is only an undertone, 
however. It does not prevent Mourning Becomes Electra from express- 
ing on the whole a stoic acceptance of life as it is, Philip Rahv once 
proposed to divide American writers into Palefaces and Redskins. 
It might be more revealing to sort out the descendants of Cain from 
the descendants of Abel. And naturally O’Neill would be classified 
among the embittered descendants of Cain who rebel against God for 
tolerating evil and injustice, but who somehow come to terms with 
Him and create works of art, just as their ancestor “builded a city.” 

For the reasons examined so far (and no doubt for others as well), 


6. Edwin A. Engel, The Haunted Heroes of Eugene O’Neill, Harvard University Press, 
1953, p. 259. 
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Mourning Becomes Electra would seem to be a great tragedy, one of 
the greatest tragedies of the 20th century and certainly the greatest 
tragedy ever written by an American author. But it has one failing: 
language. Aristotle recommended that the tragic writer use “a language 
enriched with all kinds of ornaments.” This is certainly not the case 
with O’Neill’s language in this trilogy. Even in passages which lend 
themselves to lyricism, it remains matter-of-fact and dull. When Brant 
“romantically,” as the $tage direction says, wants to call up the dreamy 
beauty of the South Sea Islands, words fail him: “you can’t picture the 
green beauty of their lahd,” he claims, and so he does not even try, but 
lapses instead into banalities: “The Blessed Isles I’d call them! You can 
forget there all men’s dirty dreams of greed and power.” The matter 
of the play is never transmguted by the language into something rich 
and strange. To take up a distinction made by T. S. Eliot in Poetry 
and Drama, O’Neill’s characters in Mourning Becomes Electra do not 
speak prose, they merely talk, They are not articulate enough. They 
often stumble in their speech. Sometimes they do not even finish their 
sentences and in particularly tense moments they take refuge in silence 
or resort to such trite interjections as “gosh!,” “by God!” or “damn it!” 
Perhaps it is because they are Puritans. Ezra Mannon admits that “it 
has always been hard for [him] to, talk about feelings,” and he adds: 
“Something queer in me keeps me\mum about the things I'd like to 
show.” But, of course, the distressing flatness of the language used by 
O’Neill here comes from the paralyzing influence of the naturalistic 
tradition. He wanted his characters to speak like everybody else, 
however violent and exceptional their passions might be, but the result 
is disappointing and he realized it himself when he wrote to A. H. 
Quinn that he was “deeply dissatisfied,” The trilogy “needed great 
language to lift it beyond itself. I haven't got that,” he acknowledged. 
But he had an excuse: “I don’t think, from the evidence of all that is 
being written to-day, that great language jis possible for anyone living 
in the discordant, broken, faithless rhythms of our time. The best one 
can do is to be pathetically eloquent by one’s moving, dramatic 
inarticulations!”’ It is true. Modern prose is too bald. It is like that 
French garden in which Jean Paulhan, as he recalls in Les Fleurs de 
Tarbes, once read the following notice: “Défense d’entrer dans le 
jardin avec des fleurs.” So O’Neill could not follow Aristotle’s advice 
and put flowers in his language, and that is why he had to put some 
real ones on the stage, or, in other words, supply the deficiencies of 
modern prose by mobilizing all the resources of modern stagecraft and 
expressionism. Nevertheless, his failure to achieve a distinctive style 
detracts from the merit of an otherwise perfect tragedy worthy of 





7. Op. cit., p. 258. 
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ranking with Aeschylus’s Oresteia and even in some respects superior 
to it. 
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COLONEL SELLERS AS 
A SCIENTIST" 


A Pray sy S, L. CLEMENS AND W. D. FiowE.ts 


As INTERESTING and as revealing of personality and artistic character- 
istics as anything Samuel Clemens and W. D. Howells ever did 
together is their venture into the world of the drama and the theater. 
Their interest in a combined dramatic work started during the summer 
of 1875 when Clemens proposed that Howells dramatize Tom Sawyer, 
but as Howells explained that he had not time and that Clemens should 
do it anyway, nothing came of the suggestion (July 19, 1875, Mildred 
Howells, Life in Letters, 1, 208). Earlier that year Clemens had sent 
a Mr. Haskins, an actor with a plot, to Howells thinking that a play 
might result, but Howells was unimpressed. “I have seen Haskins,” he 
wrote to Clemens (July 3, 1875, Life in Letters, I, 207). “His plot was 
a series of stage situations, which no mortal ingenuity could harness 
together.” 
Actually, a number of years passed before the two writers completed 
a play together, but in the meantime Clemens, in his peculiar way, 
tried to interest Howells in writing a play about his brother, Orion 
Clemens. “You must put him in a book or play right away,” he wrote 
(February 9, 1879, Mark Twain Letters, I, 352). “You are the only 
man capable of doing it. You might die at any moment and your very 
greatest work would be lost to the world.” As time passed Clemens’ 
imagination worked more graphically on the subject. “Orion is a field 
which grows richer and richer the more he mulches it with each new 
top dressing of religion or other guano. Drop me an immediate line 
about this, won’t you? I imagine I see Orion on the stage, always 
gentle, always melancholy, always trying to reform the world, always 
inventing something and losing a limb by a new kind of explosion at 
the end of each of the four acts. Poor old chap, he is good material.” 
(September 15, 1879, Mark Twain Letters, 1, 361). Howells, however, 
protested that he had “a compunction or two about helping to put your 
brother into a drama” (September 17, 1879, Life in Letters, 1, 276); 
but they must have put some work on this play idea before Howells’ 
sense of propriety overcame his desire to write drama. On January 21, 
1879 (Mark Twain Letters, I, 346) Clemens wrote to Howells: “I have 
always been sorry that we threw up that play embodying Orion which 
play is included in my edition of The Complete Plays of W. Howells, to be 
publ y the New York rough the kind. in 1988, Quotation tm Life in Lt “Pecuniesion to 
quote from unpublished Howells letters in the Houghton Library of Harvard University has been 
kindly given by William White Howells, literary executor of the Howells Estate. Permission to 


uote from the various Mark Twain letters has been given by the Trustees of the Mark Twain 
State: © 1958 by the Mark Twain Company, material quoted from Mark Twain letters. 
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you began. It was a mistake to do that. Do keep that MS and tackle it 
again. 

The play that Clemens and Howells finally wrote together concerned 
Colonel Sellers and was referred to in their letters as The Steam Gener- 
ator or Orme’s Motor. It was a failure, but, as Howells said, they had 
a lot of fun writing it. The idea originated with Clemens, who wrote to 
Howells just before the latter left for Europe (September 5, 1881, 
Unpublished Letter, Harvard Library): 

Osgood says something about your projecting a play. Now I think 

that the play for you to write would be one entitled “Col. Mulberry 

Sellers in Age” (75) with that fool of a Lafayette Hawkins (aged 

50) still sticking to him & believing in him & calling him “My Lord” 

(S. being America’s earl of Durham) & has cherished his delusion 

until he & his chuckleheaded household believe he is the rightful 

earl & that he is being shamefully treated by the House of Lords. 

He is a “specialist” & a “scientist” in various ways, makes collec- 

tions of pabtiiee & brickbats & discourses garrulously & ignorant} 

over them & projects original geological “theories” etc. A selfis 
old hog & hypocrite, surrounded by sapheaded worshippers. Has 

a lot oF impossible inventions, which cost somebody a good deal & 

then blow up & cripple disinterested parties or poison them. Let 

~ patent for his earldom actually arrive from England just as he 

is dying. 

> tg refined people & purity of speech would make the best 
possible background for this coarse old ass. And when you were 
done, I could take your MS & re-write the Colonel’s speeches & 
make him properly vulgar & extravagant. For this service I would 
require only 34’s of the pecuniary result.. (How liberal, how lavish, 

I seem to grow these days!) And I would let the play to Raymond, 

& bind him up with a contract that would give him the bellyache 

every time he read it. (I made $70,000 out of that devil with the 

other play. ) 
Shall we think this over?—or drop it, as being nonsense. 

Howells did think this idea over and, several months later, when the 
Mallory brothers of the Madison Square Theatre in New York asked 
him for a play, he told them of Clemens’ plot (WDH to SLC, July 14, 
1882, Life in Letters, 1,313). Money was immediately mentioned, and 
both writers became interested. From Switzerland (October 17, 1882, 
Unpublished Letter, Harvard Library) Howells imparted his enthusi- 
asm to Clemens, inviting him to Florence, where they could work on 
the “great American comedy of Orme’s Motor Which is to enrich us 
both beyond the dreams of avarice.” (It should be noted that the 
steam generator, the motor, and the earldom are all used in Colonel 
Sellers as a Scientist.) But for some reason this did not work out and 
Clemens suggested another time (May 18, 1883, Unpublished Letter, 
Harvard Library): “Next October you will come here and roost with 
me, and we will lock ourselves up from all the world and put the great 
American comedy through.” When the time came, October was not 
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long enough, and the two were still at work in November. “I'll send 
you the play today,” Clemens wrote (November 31, 1883, Unpublished 
Letter, Harvard Library), “& while you are working on it, introduce 
more people on the stage, or new incidents, where they seem necessary. 
And another turn or so of the phonograph. And maybe Sellers with his 
robe of the garter & his coronet.” Howells, in My Mark Twain, 
described their joy as they took the plot scene by scene and constructed 
the play which he thought “extremely funny.” Although each contrib- 
uted some scenes, the characters were for the most part Clemens’. “No 
dramatist ever got greater joy out of their creations, and when I reflect 
that the public never had the chance of sharing our joy, I pity the 
public from a full heart.” (W. D. Howells, My Mark Twain, 24.) 

Although they had been ostensibly writing their play with the bless- 
ings of the Madison Square people, when it was completed Clemens 
immediately set out to find an actor who could do the part of Colonel 
Sellers. But even before he started this search, so great was the 
pleasure of playwriting for him, he thought of doing more plays with 
Howells. On December 20, 1883 (Unpublished Letter, Harvard 
Library) he wrote: “Now let’s write a tragedy.” And he included a 
draft of the closing scene of his “possible tragedy” based on an incident 
in Carlyle’s life of Cromwell. Two months later he had another play on 
his mind (SLC to WDH, Febrvary 26, 1884, Unpublished Letter, Har- 
vard Library ): “Have you blocked out the Sandwich Island play yet? 
I'm mulling over that old sea-captain in my mind, but I don’t exactly 
see how to get him in. In my mind, he is a bachelor (as the real man 
was—Capt. Smith of New Bedford and Honolulu) & the heroine is a 
half-white, & his adopted child.” But neither play idea produced a 
finished manuscript. 

In essence the result of the Howells-Clemens collaboration was a 
dramatic revival of Colonel Sellers, the character that John T. Raymond 
had made popular on the stage in a dramatization of The Gilded Age. 
But in their play Howells and Clemens allowed their imaginations to 
run so rampant that a stage production was almost unthinkable. The 
enthusiastic playwrights soon made this discovery when they began to 
approach prospective managers and actors. Clemens wanted a “special- 
ist” to handle the Sellers part, and he first thought of Nat Goodwin. 
Probably the Mallorys would have produced the play with Goodwin, 
but they wanted thirds—managers, authors, actor—and Clemens 
thought he could deal directly with Goodwin (SLC to WDH, February 
13, 1884, Unpublished Letter, Harvard Library). Howells, however, 
objected to something in Goodwin’s character, and although Clemens 
argued (February 18, 1884, Unpublished Letter, Harvard Library) 
that their reputations would not be harmed if the Mallorys produced 
the play, Goodwin was dropped as a possibility. In the meantime the 
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Mallorys took the play and resumed the search for an actor (SLC to 
WDH, February 26, 1884, Unpublished Letter, Harvard Library). 
Their most logical choice, of course, was Raymond, who was at first 
favorably impressed with the play, but in September, 1884, rejected it 
because it presented a lunatic rather than the stageworthy Sellers and 
because the authors refused the extensive revision he requested. This 
was, indeed, a low point for the authors. For a while they seemed to 
accept their failure, and Clemens got the manuscript from Howells so 
that he could “get some truck out of it for the platform readings” (SLC 
to WDH, October 18, 1884, Unpublished Letter, Harvard Library). 

During 1885 the playwrights seemed to continue losing interest in 
this play although Goodwin remained anxious for the Sellers part (SLC 
to WDH, February 27, 1885; July ? 1885, Unpublished Letters, Harvard 
Library ). Then in the spring of 1886 A. P. Burbank, a popular lecture- 
platform ventriloquist and elocutionist, convinced Clemens that he 
could produce the play successfully by impersonating Raymond in the 
role of Sellers and thereby effecting a double burlesque. But Howells 
was not pleased; he agreed with Raymond that the play could not 
succeed, that there was nothing in it but “the idea of Sellers’ character, 
and a lot of comic situations” (WDH to SLC, May 5, 1886, Life in 
Letters, I, 381). Clemens, however, was reluctant to let it drop; he had 
faith in Burbank whom he considered a “pretty live man.” “He had 
made an incredible lot of arrangements with people,” Clemens wrote to 
Howells (May 13, 1886, Unpublished Letter, Harvard Library); “he 
had gone personally to Mr. Edison & got him so interested that he said, 
‘Leave that invention musev:. to me; give yourself no uneasiness; I will 
make it the completest thing of the kind you ever saw; you shall have 
a phonograph that will need only that you turn the crank—it shall do 
its own talking & singing, & to the satisfaction of the audience, too; I'll 
invent some new curiosities; yes, I will furnish you a museum of inven- 
tions which shall be memorable in annals of the stage; & I'll do it al} at 
my own expense.” In fact, according to Clemens, who was upset with 
Howells for allowing them to become involved in production plans 
which he privately opposed, Burbank had his performance schedule all 
set up starting May 17th. Although Howells admired Burbank and 
offered to do “literary tinkering” for him on any play (WDH to SLC, 
May J8, 1886, Life in Letters, I, 383), he now declared his point of 
view firmly. After a sleepless night he wrote to Clemens: “Here’s a 
play which every manager has put out-of-doors and which every actor 
known to us has refused, and now we go and give it to an elocutioner. 
We are fools.” (Mark Twain: A Biography, I, 762). With this kind of 
opposition Clemens succumbed, though not without some angry words, 
and with a $3,000 limit he bought off their obligations with Burbank, 
Frohman, and the Lyceum Theatre. 
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But this was not the end for the play. Howells was not interested for 
that time, but Clemens went ahead with Burbank and his company, 
rewrote portions of the play, and produced the play for one-night 
stands at his own expense. After performances at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey; Syracuse and Rochester, New York, it finally played a trial 
matinee at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, September 23, 1887, as The 
American Claimant or Mulberry Sellers Ten Years Later (Odell, Annals 
of the New York Stage, XIII, 426). But the play was not successful. 
The critic for the New York Tribune, September 24, 1887, 4:5, saw little 
good in the performance; and the reviewer for The Theatre, III (Octo- 
ber 11, 1887), 267, called it “a miserable lot of twaddle with neither 
dramatic construction nor reason. . . .” Howells recognized this, of 
course, as did a great many others; and Daniel Frohman’s comment 
(Memories of a Manager, 50) indicates from the producer’s point of 
view the kind of overenthusiastic playwriting in which Howells and 
Clemens had indulged themselves: “The piece was full of humor. The 
hero was an inventor. One of the inventions was a fire-extinguisher. 
With this machine he makes his first entrance on the stage, and with it 
almost sets fire to the apartment. Rehearsals showed that the work was 
not likely to prove successful.” 

One might think that such overwhelming opposition to the play 
would completely discourage the authors, but it evidently did not. And 
the next time Howells seems to have initiated the renewed interest. In 
a long and characteristic letter James A. Herne (February 9, 1889, 
Unpublished Letter, Harvard Library) answered a Howells suggestion 
that Clemens and he write a play for Herne. The scene mentioned in 
the letter was Washington and Sellers was the main character; hence, 
it would seem that the play for Herne was 2 suggested revision of 
Colonel Sellers as a Scientist. But nothing came of this although the 
authors relieved Burbank of whatever control he still possessed over 
the play (SLC to WDH, January 31, 1890, Unpublished Letter, Har- 
vard Library). Once again, many years later, Howells wrote to his 
daughter for the play manuscript (November 21, 1915, Unpublished 
Letter, Harvard Library): “An actor man provoked to madness by 
Booth Tarkington thinks he wants to produce Mark Twain's and my 
Sellers play. . . . The actor man is capable of saying he thought the 
play was a tragedy, and he doesn’t want it.” But that seems to have 
been the end of it. Years after the collaboration, when he wrote My 
Mark Twain, Howells looked fondly back at their playwriting, still 
believing that it should have been successful—“So hard does the faith 
of the unsuccessful dramatist in his work die.” 

Of course, the work wvas not all lost. Clemens used parts of it in his 
story of The American Claimant—begun in February, 1891—but, 
ironically enough, even he could not use the play as he had thought. 
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“... it couldn’t be fitted to the new conditions,” he wrote to Howells, 
May 20, 1891 (Unpublished Letter, Harvard Library); and it saved 
him only half a day’s work. Certainly, this was an unhappy conclusion 
for such illustrious collaborators. 

Colonel Sellers as a Scientist has never been published. Clemens was 
more interested in getting it on the stage, and Howells too clearly saw 
its faults as a piece of dramatic literature. But they never regretted 
their attempt to collaborate on a play, for like so many of their con- 
temporaries Clemens and Howells were particularly fascinated by the 
theater. With Clemens, who matched in his own actions and attitudes 
the extravagance that marked the American theater of his time, this 
fascination is perfectly understandable. It is only pitiable—though also 
understandable—that he could not have enjoyed some success in the 
theater. Howells, on the other hand, usually having a more stable and 
less idealistic attitude toward the drama and the theater, did achieve 
success with his plays, although more on the amateur than the profes- 
sional stage. While the dramatic work of Mark Twain must be 
considered somewhat as a curiosity of literature, Howells’ dramas— 
thirty-six plays—mark him as a significant although not a major 
dramatist in the beginning realistic drama of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury and in the rise of social comedy. Together in Colonel Sellers as a 
Scientist the two friends produced a play which is quite impossible for 
the stage, but what it lacks in dramatic and artistic effectiveness it 
more than compensates for with episodes of hilarious humor. 


WALTER J. MESERVE 








BRECHT’S POPULAR THEATER AND 
ITS AMERICAN POPULARITY 


BRECHT’S THEATRICAL STYLE, his didactic tendencies, and, above all, the 
epithets of “Marxist” and “communist,” often attached to his name, 
have done little to further his recognition as a dramatist in this 
country. Recently Francis Fergusson surveyed the art of Brecht, 
Wilder, and Eliot, stressing the allegorical element in their works, and 
expressed general concern for the prospects of such drama on the 
American stage. “The aims,” he avers, “of those who seek to make an 
allegorical form for the modern theatre, in order to teach the group 
mind indirectly, by way of some mode of action which they can 
recognize and accept, would seem to be natural and right. But it is 
hard to see how this effort can get much farther in our theatre as it is.” 
In 1954, John Gassner had observed that Brecht “never had a successful 
professional production” in this country, although “Brechtian technique 
and idea .. . have found . . . some equivalents even in America.”? The 
fact that epic drama, of which Brecht is the foremost proponent, has 
appeared on Broadway only in the form of musical comedy (Gassner 
has in mind Weill’s Love Life), indicates in his opinion “that our 
theatre has been insufficiently trained in stylization and is averse to 
lessons of any sort.” Yet, Gassner has considered “Epic Theatre” the 
“closest approximation of a dramatic rite that is suitable for modern 
urban and industrial civilization in that it has the qualities of an 
illustration and explication of facts and ideas.” He credits it with 
“leaving boundless opportunities for the play of imagination” and 
providing “an outlet for the dramatist who wants to create poetry and 
theatrically stylized art without escaping from modern life into the 
void of fancy” or into sentimentality.‘ 

Whether the success of Brecht’s Threepenny Opera in New York, 
where it has attracted capacity audiences for over two years in the 
Theatre de lys, is due to an acceptance of Brecht and his epic theater 
or merely to the clever exploitation of the play’s aspects of musical 
comedy, it is hard to tell. Whereas Gassner’s remarks antedate this 
success, it was known to Fergusson at the time of his writing. He has 
shrugged it off as “fashionable and high-brow” and attributes it not to 
the “Marxism Brecht wishes to teach,” but rather to the nouveau 
frisson the “sleek audiences” derive from the opera with its “seduc- 
tively-luring tunes by Kurt Weill, its demoralized atmosphere of 
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post-war Berlin.”> Brecht’s only claim to popularity in this country 
would, then, be due to elements entirely foreign to his art, to misinter- 
pretation and error, and to total disregard of the true Brecht, the 
political and dramatic theoretician. 

Such views seem convincing but are based on false premises, it 
seems to me. For Brecht is not primarily the man of political and 
theatrical doctrine. He is above all a poet. This is his glory and his 
downfall. Brecht’s language, though consciously artistic, is not literary. 
It is the language of the people and, rooted in life itself, it dies when 
extricated. Therefore, it cannot really be translated. His plays can 
only be adapted, and they need, moreover, an adapter of a very special 
kind. Like Brecht, he should combine the vigor and esprit gaulois of a 
Villon with the tenderly forceful strokes of a Chinese playwright. Then 
the theatrical techniques of Brecht’s plays would unfold meaningfully 
and the didactic elements be relegated to the background: a motivating 
force, inspiring the poet in the way in which Christian dogma inspired 
Dante. 

Brecht himself has made, of course, much ado about his acceptance 
of Marxist theories. Like most men of his generation in Germany, he 
was profoundly affected by political theories that offered a solution to 
the post-war misery. These theories could not and should not be 
discounted among the motivating factors in Brecht’s work. However, 
Brecht’s whole life is vivid proof of the fact that a man of his poetic 
gifts cannot be corseted into the stays of party lines. Even his early 
venture as a consciously didactic dramatist was greeted with suspicion 
and criticism by members of the Communist party. The Flight of the 
Lindberghs: A Didactic Radio Play for Boys and Girls, which he 
produced in 1929, was referred to as the great heresy of one who 
considered himself an orthodox Marxist. Brecht was chided for 
adhering to the basically Christian principles of acceptance and 
renunciation.® And how else is one to interpret such lines as the 
following? 


Also, wenn ihr das Sterben iiberwinden wollt, so iiberwindet ihr 
es, wenn ihr das Sterben kennt und einverstanden seid mit dem 
Sterben. Wer aber den Wunsch hat, einverstanden zu sein, der 
halt bei der Armut. An die Dinge halt er sich nicht. Das Leben 
wird genommen werden, und dann ist da kein Einverstindnis. 
Auch an die Gedanken hilt er sich nicht, die Gedanken kénnen 


auch genommen werden, und dann ist auch da kein Einver- 
standnis.? 


Thus, if you wish to overcome death, you will overcome it when 
you know death and accept it. But whosoever wishes to accept, 
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clings to poverty. He does not cling to things. Life will be taken, 
and then there is no acceptance. Nor does he cling to thought, for 
thought can also be taken, and then there is no acceptance. 


Such willingness to render all, even life and thought, and choose 
instead poverty and death, was not considered a part of proletarian 
ethics but rather Christian, Confucian, or Buddhist virtue. It has 
Thomistic and Augustinian overtones. Even the more mature Brecht, 
better versed in Marxian dialectics, was accused of having merely 
replaced God with the “abstrakte Kollektiv,” the communal abstract, 
setting the same moral standards. Almost all his critics, regardless of 
nationality or political creed, agree, moreover, that most Brechtian 
protagonists try pathetically to be good and suffer because the world 
does not permit them to be good. Meanness requires superhuman 
effort in Brecht’s view, to which he has given touching expression in 
his poem “The Mask of Evil”: 

An meiner Wand hingt ein japanisches Holzwerk, 

Maske eines bésen Damons, bemalt mit Goldlack. 

Mitfiihlend sehe ich 

Die geschwollenen Stirnadern, andeutend, 

Wie anstrengend es ist, bése zu sein.® 


Upon my wall a Japanese sculpture hangs, 
Mask of an evil demon, lacquered gold. 
With compassion I see 

The swollen veins of his forehead, proof 
How hard it is to be wicked. 


Geneviéve Serreau, his French adapter and critic, rightly detects in 
Brecht’s work Rousseau’s belief that man is naturally good but cor- 
rupted by society. 

Equally naive rather than doctrinaire is Brecht’s often-expressed 
view that the world is manageable and that it is the pleasurable 
privilege of our century to “understand everything sc as to enable us 
to intervene.”® Such views of Brecht the theorist are vividly contra- 
dicted by Brecht the poet and dramatist. His characters negate them. 
They are never ruthlessly successful revolutionary heroes. Even 
Brecht’s stern attempts to keep them at a “distance” from the spectator 
(part of his Verfremdungsversuch) in order to destroy empathy and 
promote the thinking that would bring about such heroism among the 
spectators have been of little avail. Audiences and even the most 
critical reviewers are in agreement that Brecht the poet loved men and 
felt deep sympathy even for those characters he wished despised, such 
as Puntila and Mother Courage.’ These characters, in turn, have 
found their way into the hearts of spectators who have felt clearly that 
here are but the hanged men of Villon’s ballad: naked and poor and 
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swayed hither and thither by the wind—in need of our compassion. 
Communists in France have, in fact, found fault with Brecht’s art 
because it presents mankind as suffering in the face of war and 
exploitation, instead of presenting visions of glorious heroes who would 
lead the way out of such misery." 

All this shows clearly that Brecht cannot be seen primarily as the 
political agitator, and his return to East Berlin cannot be simply 
explained as the communist’s return to the fold. We must not forget 
that Brecht’s brilliant career as a playwright had been cruelly inter- 
rupted by the advent of Hitler. Soon after his national and international 
success with the Threepenny Opera, the poet had to flee Germany. 
Part of his exile was spent in this country. Unlike novelists, such as 
Thomas Mann, whose cultured prose can be approximated in transla- 
tions because it is appropriately treated in dictionaries, a playwright 
using a more popular idiom may remain unnoticed for lack of under- 
standing, especially if he is completely deprived of the stage, the one 
and only means of conveying his theatrical and poetic imagination. 
Removed from his own linguistic milieu, such a writer is, actually, at a 
dual disadvantage, and we must marvel at Brecht for having succeeded 
in creating some of his finest plays while in exile. But is it surprising 
that he availed himself of the first opportunity to return to a world 
which offered him a stage and, through the refreshing contact with his 
own language, new nourishment for the roots of his imagination? 

As might have been expected, however, his life in East Berlin had to 
be a compromise. René Wintzen has compared it to the compromise 
made by the titular hero in Brecht’s play Galilei. It was, as the critic 
informs us, like the strange existence of all exiles who returned to East 
Germany after the war: that of a stranger misunderstood.!* Herbert 
Liithy maintains, moreover, that it was east of the Iron Curtain that 
Brecht had to struggle hardest for recognition and found it difficult at 
times to maintain his independence as a writer.'* Yet, East Berlin 
offered the poet the theater and the stage where his plays could come 
to life; the actors that were able to translate his imagination into 
artistic reality; sensitive directors and designers; and an audience that 
could understand the poet’s language. Thus a true union of theatrical 
and creative art was re-established, and in this union Brecht could 
emerge again as the poet. 

With ali due respect for Brecht’s theories of the drama, it has been 
his dramatic and poetic genius that has asserted itself whenever and 
wherever it was given the chance. The rhythm and pictorial power of 
his language have always been appreciated by German audiences. 
From the start, the songs of the Threepenny Opera were repeated 
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throughout the nation, and some of them maintained their popularity 
during the Nazi period when Brecht was officially condemned. Even 
if Weill’s music contributed its share to this early success, Brecht’s 
poetic genius represents the superior element. The German critic 
Ihering praised the dramatic character of his language, its bodily, 
spatial quality that is sensed upon tongue and palate, in the ear and 
along the spine. He described it as brutal and sensuous but also as 
capable of tender melancholy, and thought it at once vicious and 
infinitely sad.1* If Brecht drew inspiration from the ballads of Villon, 
from folk songs and the tales of various nations, from Simplizissimus, 
Grimmelshausen’s strange chronicle of the Thirty Years War, and from 
the cryptic limpidity of Japanese N6 plays, he was enabled to do so 
because his own nature and artistic temperament could envelop all 
these elements, integrate them into his own Brechtian world of art, 
and find the proper theatrical language to express them. All this 
became evident again through the performances of the Berliner 
Ensemble in East Berlin. In using the theatrical techniques devised by 
Brecht it enhanced his poetry. 

This poetry with its popular imagery and rhythm finds its fullest 
expression in Brecht’s ballads. From the start the poet raised the genre 
to new heights, not only in Germany but also in other countries. At 
least in France, this has been the consensus of outstanding song writers, 
although here, too, the language barrier has deprived Brecht of the 
immediate impact possible only in Germany.'® His songs combine, at 
times, a simple vigor and earthiness with both cruelty and melancholy. 
The very contrast of sentiments is deeply stirring. There is the haunt- 
ing refrain of the ballad with which Mother Courage begins and ends 
and in which the heroine announces her trade and the wares she has 
for sale: 


Das Friihjahr kommt, wach auf du Christ! 

Der Schnee schmilzt weg. Die Toten ruhn, 

Doch was noch nicht gestorben ist, 

Das macht sich auf die Socken nun.'® 


sag is a-coming, awaken Christians! 
e snow melts away. The dead rest. 
But that which is not dead as yet, 
Takes to its heels anon. 


Sometimes the lyricism is less mingled with crude realism, but is more 
deeply poetic as in these lines from Mahagonny: 
Von den Stiidten wird bleiben: wer durch sie hindurchgeht, 
der Wind! 
Frohlich machet das Haus den Esser: er leert es. 
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Wir wissen, dass wir vorlaufig sind, 
Und nach uns wird kommen: nichts Nennenswertes.1* 
Of the cities will remain: he who goes through them, 
the wind! 
The house makes merry the feaster: he empties it. 
We know that we are provisional. 
And after us will come: nothing worth mentioning. 
At times we seem to listen to Beckett, as when we read: 


Wo immer du hingehst, 

Es niitzt nichts. 

Wo du auch seist, 

Du entrinnst nicht. 

Am besten wird es sein, 

Du bleibst sitzen 

Und wartest auf das Ende.'*® 


Wherever you may go, 

It’s of no use. 

Wherever you may be, 

You cannot escape. 

The best will be 

To remain seated 

And wait 

For the end. 
But whether Brecht uses slang and creates popular images, or whether 
he finds metaphysical accents to sing of the futility of human existence, 
he has proved himself the conscious poet, the maker. 

This becomes particularly apparent in the use he makes of his 
sources and above all of Villon, with whom he must have felt a natural 
affinity. Villon himself seems to be reincarnated in a number of 
Brechtian characters, and, in the Brechtian ballad, the rhythm, the 
popular turn of phrase, the whole spirit, and even the body of Villon’s 
poetry can be detected. Yet, what we find is not Villon but Brecht, so 
complete is the assimilation and so perfect the transformation. Brecht’s 
first poetic exploitation of Villon was facilitated by Ammer’s German 
translation of the French poet. But Brecht’s is the superior version 
when it comes to the vivid phrase, to colorfulness and plasticity of 
language. In the Threepenny Opera’s “Zuhilterballade,” based on 
Villon’s “Ballade de la grosse Margot,” Brecht translates, for instance, 
argent with the colorful German slang Zaster, which strikingly renders 
the spirit of the situation. Villon’s refrain: En ce bourdeau ou tenons 
nostre estat, becomes the impudently melodious In dem Bordell, wo 
unser Haushalt war, where the jolting contrast between Haushalt— 
with its connotation of orderly family life—and Bordell heightens the 
humor of the occasion and the poetic vigor of the phrase. Ammer’s 
translation: In dem Bordell, in dem wir beide hausen, though correct, 
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seems colorless in comparison.’® It is no wonder that the by-product 
of such interpretative witchcraft was a reawakening of interest in 
Villon. For rare and fortunate is the unconventional poet who finds a 
kindred spirit capable of adapting him. 

The playwright’s watchful awareness of words and their emotional 
content also found theoretical expression. In a more political vein, 
Brecht relates how Confucius “falsified an ancient patriotic calendar. 
He merely changed certain words. When it said ‘the ruler Kun had 
them kill the philosopher Wa, because he had said such and such a 
thing,’ Confucius substituted ‘murder’ for ‘kill.’ If it said that a certain 
tyrant was assassinated, he put instead ‘executed.’ In this manner, 
Confucius brought about a reassessment of history.” If words are 
deprived of their mystic halo, Brecht assures us, many misconcep- 
tions can be destroyed. Thus he suggests that the word “discipline” be 
replaced by “obedience,” if used with regard to oppression. For dis- 
cipline as such is possible also without authority. The word Volk, 
meaning both people and nation, is filled with emotional content, 
whereas population has no emotive force.?° But the problems offered 
to the translator who has to deal with such conscious artistic creation 
of word and form are nearly insurmountable. 

They become still more pronounced when we face the fact that 
Brecht is also a master of parody and indulges in it frequently and 
freely. It is generally known that the Threepenny Opera, in its entirety, 
is a parody of John Gay’s parody of the high style of Handel’s operas, 
besides being a satire of society. The “Ballad of Pirate Jenny” in the 
Threepenny Opera is, moreover, an impudent mockery of Schubert's 
“The Young Nun.” Jenny's vision of her pirate lover’s triumphal 
entrance into the city, for the sake of avenging her, parallels daringly 
the nun’s vision of the heavenly bridegroom.”! But Brecht also delights 
in creating parody by exclusively poetic means, filling the cadences of 
classic German drama, for instance, with the common brutality and 
materialistic concerns of modern business life. The clash that results 
emphasizes the emptiness of both at times, as has been pointed out by 
Hans Mayer. Who could escape, for instance, awareness of the uncom- 
fortable discord between refined but outmoded form and inappropriate 
modern content in the following lines from Saint Joan of the Abattoirs? 

Erinnere, Cridle, dich, wie wir vor Tagen— 
Wir gingen durch den Schlachthof, Abend war’s— 
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An unserer neuen Packmaschine standen . . .2" 


Yet, how is one to transpose the poetic effect created here into any other 
language in which the rhythm of a Schiller tragedy evokes nothing? 


19. Ihid., p. 243. 

20. Bertolt Brecht, Fiinf Schwierigkeiten beim Schreiben der Wahrheit, in: Mutter Courage 
und ihre Kinder, op. cit., pp. ret 

21. Schumacher, op. cit., 550, note 20. 
22. Hans Mayer, 


“Die plebejische Tradition,” in Sinn und Form (Berlin, 1949), p. 46. 
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This problem of translation, on which the poet’s success outside his 
country rests, was brought home to Ruth Berlau, one of the co-editors 
of Theaterarbeit, during the preparation of an Amsterdam performance 
of Mother Courage. The staging of the Berliner Ensemble served as 
model for this production. Of the numerous psychological and prac- 
tical problems that had to be solved by producers and actors in this 
adaptation of the play from one stage to another, that of translation 
loomed highest. Writing an account of this experience, Ruth Berlau 
informs us that Anna Blaman, one of the best Dutch writers, had 
translated the play and remained present during rehearsals willing to 
alter whenever acting and gesture demanded such alteration of the 
language. The translations growing out of a close collaboration 
between actors and translator usually produced the most appropriate 
turn of phrase and often reinstated the economy of Brecht’s language 
that had been lost during the transposition. Many small connecting 
words and phrases soon proved to be superfluous. At one point in the 
play, for example, Mother Courage is asked by a soldier to arrange a 
business deal for him. Asked, in return, why he does not take care of 
the matter himself, he replies: “Because I do not trust him, we are 
friends.” The translator, perplexed by the sentiment, had rendered 
this: “Because I do not trust him, I know him, we are friends.” But the 
the actors immediately grasped the playwright’s intent and, by omit- 
ting the additional phrase, restored the original meaning. What 
becomes most strongly apparent in Ruth Berlau’s account, however, is 
the intimate marriage of word and gesture in Brecht’s art. This, of 
course, represents still another difficulty for any translator or adapter.”* 

Gesture is, indeed, one of the most essential elements in Brecht’s 
theory of acting. But it never remains theory in any Brechtian play 
because, in the playwright’s opinion, the gesture is contained in the 
word, and, to be fully effective, the word must be realized through the 
gesture. Similar views have been held by others and were expressed 
even before Brecht voiced his theories. Otto Ludwig, for instance, had 
criticized Schiller’s translation of Macbeth, averring that it destroyed 
an important quality of Shakespeare’s language by ignoring the fact 
that language, and even thought, contains gesture, that they move 
about visibly, and that tone plays comedy.”* The actor’s art must be 
based on close observation of gesture, therefore, and Brecht advises 
him to study the theater of the street. But the theater of the street is 
quite different in each country, and a werd moving from one culture, 
one idiom to another may well lose the gesture inherent in it. 

Brecht’s fate in France epitomizes to what extent the barrier of 
language may bar a poet from recognition, in spite of brilliant 


23. Ruth Berlau, “Die hollaindische Courage,” in: Theaterarbeit, op. cit., pp. 328-32. 
24. Schumacher, op. cit., pp. 196-7. 
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theatrical gifts, unless they both merge in unison. With the exception 
of the Threepenny Opera, staged in 1930, and Exception and Rule, 
whose production in 1947 was forbidden by the French govern- 
ment, Brecht’s work was almost unknown in France until rather 
recently. It was only in 1951 that Mother Courage was presented in 
France under the brilliant direction of Jean Vilar of the Thédtre 
National Populaire. But in spite of the obvious skills of director and 
adapters—Geneviéve Serreau collaborated with Benno Besson of the 
Berliner Ensemble—the presentation did no more than awaken the 
suspicion that Brecht might be a genius.2> Mother Courage became a 
sounding success in France only after the play was lovingly staged by 
the Berliner Ensemble during the International Theatre Festival in 
Paris, in 1954. At that time, audience and critics were overwhelmed at 
their discovery of “an author, a style, a theatrical manner that were 
revolutionary in the fullest sense of the word.”*° To what extent the 
vibrations of that excellert instrument that is Brecht’s language were 
transmitted to the international audience by that performance in Ger- 
man, it is impossible to determine. But the brilliant fusion of language 
and theatrical techniques, which the Berliner Ensemble presented, 
opened French hearts and minds to Brecht and revealed his poetic and 
dramatic genius. Innumerable articles, entire issues of periodicals, and 
books have appeared in France since, hailing Brecht as one of the 
greatest dramatists of our times. Once his poetic and dramatic vitality 
were felt, Brecht the allegorist and doctrinaire became Brecht the 
playwright. 

Is it too optimistic to hope that this might happen here some day? 
That the language barrier will be broken and Brecht the poet will be 
revealed in true proportion to Brecht the allegorist and theoretician, 
overshadowing both? 


25. Michel Harbart, “Bertolt Brecht et le théAtre épique,” Critique, LXXIX, 1023-38. 
6. Serreau, op. cit., p. 144. 
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TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
AND STRINDBERG' 


In his Cornell University lectures a few years ago the critic Joseph 
Wood Krutch remarked that “Strindberg is . . . directly or indirectly 
the strongest literary influence upon the currently admired Tennessee 
Williams, I should be willing to wager.” Mr. Krutch was wrong about 
some things in those lectures. He persisted in calling Strindberg a 
Dane, and in getting play plots mixed up.* And he thought the influ- 
ence of Strindberg on Williams was largely a deleterious, a damaging 
one. But he was fundamentally right in observing what I should prefer 
to call an affinity, a relationship that needs to be explored. 

You Touched Mel, an early play which Tennessee Williams wrote 
with Donald Windhan,, is an olio of half-cooked ingredients set against 
a background of D. H. Lawrence. It tells the story of Matilda, frag- 
ile, poetic, and repressed by her Aunt Emmie, who finally escapes 
domination and goes away with the soldier Hadrian, her brother by 
adoption. But the most interesting character is the Captain, Captain 
Cornelius Rockley, Matilda’s father who has adopted the orphan Had- 
rian, “your sniveling little charity boy,” as Emmie calls him. In cre- 
ating the Captain the authors have taken Captain Andy out of Show 
Boat (as George Jean Nathan has observed), turned him into some- 
thing like the rummy-raissoneur Captain Shotover of Shaw’s Heart- 
break House, and given him the old Strindberg treatment. Or at least 
imneriled him in that direction. When the Reverend Guildford Mel- 
tor calls, in Emmie’s mind a likely suitor for Matilda’s hand, Emmie 
explains that the Captain is quite a scholar and at the moment intensely 
absorbed in preparing an article for the Royal Geographical Society. 
Later Emmie threatens the Captain that if he continues with his ram- 
bunctious drinking she will “call and get the male nurse to bring the 
strait jacket,” and it is clearly in her plan to see that the Captain 
is sequestered in what Reverend Melton euphemistically calls “some 
Christian retreat.” All echoes of Strindberg’s The Fatner! 

Emmie is almost a Strindberg character. Says Williams, “what 
Emmie represents is not predatory m \ternity but aggressive sterility.” 
She aims, as the Captain remarks, at “reducing the net amount of 
masculinity on the place.” But, unlike Strindberg’s Laura, Emmie loses. 
Williams takes a more sanguine view of male survival. You Touched 
Me! is, I am afraid, a mere awkward gesture of a play, but it does 
indicate Williams’ early orientation toward Strindberg. 





- } i. of an article which originally app din S ka Dagbladet (Stockholm), 
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2. “‘Modernism” in Modern Drama: A Definition and an Estimate (Ithaca, 1953), p. 23 
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It has been said, with insight but no substantiation, that A Street- 
car Named Desire is Tennessee Williams’ version of the Miss Julie 
story. What is the truth? In both plays an hysterical girl, the product 
of degenerate aristocracy, descends to a devastating sexual encounter 
that results in her complete undoing, in one case, consignment to an 
insane asylum, in the other, suicide. Does the similarity go deeper? 

Blanche Dubois, Tennessee Williams’ protagonist, is a product of 
the Southern magnolia school of writing. Like the magnolia blossom 
she is perishable, turning bruised and unhealthy at the slightest touch 
of the flesh, a touch that is inevitable. Williams has expressed his love 
for the “fading,” in particular, “fading beauty in a woman.” This is 
a decline that the playwright has successively chronicled in Glass Me- 
nagerie, A Streetcar, and Summer and Smoke, so tenaciously and lov- 
ingly that for a time playgoers wondered whether he knew any other 
kind of woman. Blanche has been debilitated by the cheap intellec- 
tual and aristocratic pretensions of the deep South in America. Add to 
that a sequence of deaths in the family, economic setbacks, and a 
catastrophic marriage with a man who turns out to be a homosexual 
and you have Blanche Dubois, forced into prostitution and eventual 
flight to the hoped-for asylum of her sister Stella’s home with an 
ex-army sergeant and traveling <alesman, Stanley Kowalski, in the — 
Bohemian quarter of New Orleans, the end of the line for the streetcar 
actually and symbolically named “Desire.” 

Miss Julie, on the other hand, ‘s much more of a woman, not the 
tattered butterfly. She may be neurotic, but she is not alcoholic. 
Unlike Blanche, she has not yet moved into a world of absurd pretense 
and delusion. In her earlier love affair she practices sadism by delib- 
erately “training” her fiancé with a horsewhip. Blanche’s cruelty con- 
sists of unveiling her young husband’s true sexual nature, forcing his 
suicide. Miss Julie, quite obviously, is more vibrant and positive. But 
the two are alike in that both are weak, by heritage weak, and that 
is the one and only reason why they can create sympathy in an 
audience. 

The men are strikingly different. Strindberg’s Jean is a climber and 
an aspirant. He is dissatisfied with his position and cultivates the ways 
of his superiors, their taste in wines, and so on. In his instability he 
fluctuates between unctuous servility and ascendant brashness. Stan- 
ley Kowalski, on the other hand, is complacent and entirely at peace 
with himself. His pleasures suit him, bowling and drinking and frig- 
ging; he is enraged that anybody could reflect on his origin and posi- 
tion by calling him a “Polack”; he is happy to be one, or, rather, to 
be a good American of Polish extraction. He aspires professionally, 
and his wife Stella assures us, if we needed the assurance, that he is 
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going to get somewhere. He is hard and ruthless but never sly or 
fawning or mean. 

In Strindberg one is so very aware of social dynamics, the rise of 
the lower classes personified by Jean, and the collapse of the aristocracy 
personified by Miss Julie. This is another facet of the same shifting 
social picture one glimpses in Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard. But the 
situation of The Cherry Orchard cannot be immediately equated with 
that of the passing South in America. The producer-writer Joshua 
Logan thought so when he created a Southern version of Chekhov 
called The Wisteria Trees and slavishly insisted on a similarity that 
was only skin deep. No wonder the play was a failure. “Southern 
fried Chekhov,” one critic appropriately hooted. 

Stanley Kowalski knows what his future is. Strindberg’s Jean could 
not; he was born too early. This is perhaps just another way of saying 
that if you arbitrarily equalized the social differences that exist be- 
tween 1888 and 1947 the figures of Jean and Stanley would become 
very nearly one and the same. Put Jean down in a democratic America 
and his shifty manner would disappear, or be transformed into some 
other form of meanness. But then the blindness of the future would 
also disappear, eliminating the tragic inevitability of Strindberg’s play. 
Jean and Julie would not have to succumb to the impossibility of eco- 
nomic survival together. They could always open a little hamburger 
stand on the edge of some chromium-plated metropolis. 

The plays have much in common, but I do not think that Williams 
had Strindberg remotely in mind when he wrote his play. The theme 
is common property to the social matrix in which both playwrights 
found themselves. The inescapable difference between the plays is 
one of a mood. Decadence in Williams is heightened by the steam 
from Blanche’s eternal baths, the fumes of alcohol, the shimmer of 
heat from the pavement, the Latin rhythms of the street cries, the ritual 
of poker, until the hot-house atmosphere clings, prevails. In Strind- 
berg the crisis is more rhythmic and seasonal: the festivity of mid- 
summer, Julie’s monthly indisposition, the magic of dusk and flowers. 
In Strindberg the sexual meeting takes place to the tune of warm 
fiddles and summer folly, in Williams to shattering glass and tawdry 
make-believe. But the plays predict an almost identical future: vitality 
belongs to the materialists and opportunists; the apes will take over. 

Camino Real is the least appreciated of Tennessee Williams’ plays, 
largely because it has appeared to many critics to be an ill-digested 
affair, a grabbag of obvious romantic symbols consorting uneasily with 
each other. But Dame Edith Sitwell, hastening to Williams’ defense 
during the play’s New York appearance, described it as “verbally, 
intellectually, and visually . . . a most extraordinary work . . . which 
throws a blinding light on the whole of our civilization.” Whatever 
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its merit, it is, I think, the most Strindbergian of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ plays. - 

Camino Real is a mad assemblage of no less than thirty-nine charac- 
ters, among them such literary and historical figures as Casanova, 
Camille, Lord Byron, Don Quixote and Sancho Panza; Gutman, an 
ominous Latin hotel keeper who manages the action of the play like 
a master of ceremonies; Kilroy, an American soldier caught in the 
bedlam; and an array of mendicants, thieves, prostitutes, and mum- 
mers. There is no unified action; instead a frenzy of color, tawdriness, 
and desiccation. Williams here utilizes the “dream method”; indeed, 
it appears that the action is dreamed by Don Quixote, for Gutman says 
as the play begins: “And now I must go downstairs to announce the 
beginning of that old wanderer’s dream. .. .” Certainly the play 
observes the logic of dream, where, in Strindberg’s words, “anything 
can happen; everything is possible and probable; time and space do 
not exist; on a slight groundwork of reality, imagination spins and 
weaves a new pattern made up of memories, experiences, unfettered 
fancies, absurdities and improvisations.”® While Williams’ characters 
do not “split, double, and multiply” as do Strindberg’s—they are rather 
static resuscitations, I am afraid—the atmosphere of dream prevails, 
the shock, illogic, and illusion. 

Yet the real affinity of Camino Real lies with Strindberg’s pilgrimage 
plays. It is both search and flight, and in its very title suggests com- 
parison with Strindberg’s last play, The Great Highway, a play so 
recently translated, however, that it seems unlikely Williams could 
have known it. The action of Camino proceeds through sixteen so- 
called “blocks”; The Great Highway is subtitled “a drama of wander- 
ing, with seven stations.” Strindberg’s Hunter, once a soldier and now 
a traveller in a foreign land, begins his pilgrimage in the Alps, and 
advances through a landscape of windmills, a satiric episode in Don- 
keyville, an arcade in Tophet, a crematorium, a Dantesque dark forest, 
to seek once again the alpine heights where he will “await the libera- 
tion.” Kilroy has some such vision: “I don’t see nothing but nothing— 
and then more nothing. And then I see some mountains. But the 
mountains are covered with snow.” However, in Williams’ play there 
is neither physical progress nor spiritual ascent. There is no real 
“camino” but a dead end, from which a few escape by an unscheduled 
flight on the plane “Fugitivo” to an unspecified destination. Still there 
is a similarity of tone. One could remark of Camino, as Martin Lamm 
has of The Great Highway: “This ulcered, ragged play is one of 
[his] most repellent but also one of his most gripping.”® 

Somewhat more striking are the resemblances to two earlier pil- 
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grimage plays, Lucky Peter’s Journey and Keys of Heaven. Kilroy is 
a brasher, more posturing version of Lucky Peter, Strindberg’s peri- 
patetic hero, a character in turn modeled after Ibsen’s Peer Gynt 
(indeed, I remember that in the ANTA production of 1951 the late 
John Garfield played Peer Gynt as if he actually were a kind of 
Kilroy). Further, the removal of Kilroy’s golden heart at the end of 
Camino parallels Lucky Peter’s examination of his father’s excised 
heart at the end of Strindberg’s play. In Keys of Heaven Strindberg 
introduces Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, who assume substantial 
and amusing roles; a collection of literary lovers, Hamlet and Ophelia, 
Romeo and Juliet, Othello and Desdemona, and (of all things) Blue- 
beard and his wife Lady Macbeth; and a lady lover of vermiculated 
countenance who would be admirably at home in Tennessee Williams’ 
play. The plot has little in common with Camino, but the tone is as 
dark and satiric, if not quite so fevered. 

In short, it is as if Williams discovered the dramatic utility of Don 
Quixote in Keys of Heaven and assumed a framework somewhat like 
that of the Strindberg pilgrimage play, with some of its attendant 
symbolic sets and strategies. On these elements he imposed a dream 
technique which has clear affinities with the waxworks grotesqueness 
of The Ghost Sonata. Still, there is no reason to suppose that Williams 
ever read deeply in Strindberg. During a Stockholm interview in the 
summer of 1955, Williams explicitly denied the influence of Strindberg. 
Williams’ friends report that his sympathies lie chiefly with Chekhov 
and that he has never demonstrated any noticeable preoccupation 
with Strindberg. 

I am, of course, not so much interested in establishing a case of 
outright influence, as I am in determining the lineal descent of Wil- 
liams from Strindberg and the presence of a powerful affinity that 
helps us better to establish similarities and differences. Williams does 
write in the Strindberg tradition. In at least three fundamental ways 
—in philosophy, dramatic action, and theatrical effect—he perpetu- 
ates and ingeniously elaborates the genius of Strindberg. 

At one point in Strindberg’s Dream Play, the Lawyer succinctly 
observes: “It is misery to be human.” It is, of course, just this pes- 
simism which suggested to Mr. Krutch that Strindberg and Williams 
were fellow spirits. He dislikes them both so much on these grounds 
that he lumps them together. He fails to realize that while suffering 
is a central theme to both, in Williams it is usually an abnormally 
neurotic, a psychopathic affair, while in Strindberg it is a deep moral 
anxiety that transcends the existential. There is in Williams nothing 
like the dialectic of agony and despair that one finds in Crimes and 
Crimes. With less impetus to penetrating moral inquiry, Williams is, 
at least in this one respect, the lesser playwright. 
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Secondly, Williams is akin to Strindberg in his staging of sexual 
conflict. When one experiences the clashes of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
one immediately recalls the words of Strindberg in his Preface to Miss 
Julie: “I myself find the joy of life in its strong and cruel struggles.” 

In the last analysis it is Williams’ theatricality that puts him in the 
Strindberg tradition. He plays with the whole theater as no one can 
today, with all its possibilities of music, lighting effect, and stylization. 
Says Williams, in the Preface to Camino Real: “The color, the grace 
and levitation, the structural pattern in motion, and quick interplay 
of live beings, suspended like fitful lightning in a cloud, these things 
are the play.”* To these should be added the bold theatrical symbols 
which project psychological clarity, depth, and, frequently, horror. 
These things transmute the harsh struggles of life into what Cocteau 
has called “a poetry of the theatre.” These constitute the true heritage 
of Strindberg. 


7. Six Plays, p. 63. 
8. Theatre Arts, XXXVIII (August 1954), 35. 














THE PROFITABLE WORLD OF 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


TENNESSEE Wi.1AMs has been called “an artist to the fingertips,” “a 
master of sensitive characterization,” a writer with “hypnotic qualities,” 
of “exquisite tastes,” and “the foremost new playwright to have 
appeared on the American scene in a decade.” And yet, the fit that 
many critics, after having ridiculed a particular play unmercifully, 
have given the highest praise to the acting and the production, raises 
the question whether the quality of the playwright’s work has not been 
obscured by brilliant productions. A partial list of performers is 
impressive: the late Laurette Taylor as Amanda in The Glass 
Menagerie and in the film version, the late Gertrude Lawrence; Kim 
Hunter, Marlon Brando, and Jessica Tandy in A Streetcar Named 
Desire; Margaret Phillips and Tod Andrews in Summer and Smoke; 
Maurine Stapleton in The Rose Tattoo; Barbara Bel Geddes and Burl 
Tyves in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. And above all, a dramatist, most of 
whose work has been interpreted by so distinguished a director as 
Elia Kazan, must indeed call himself fortunate. 

Tennessee Williams is frequently credited with returning poetry to 
the theater. He has been compared with Eugene O'Neill whose work 
is significant for poetic overtones. Both dramatists are concerned with 
sensitive spirits trying to find their niche in a mammon-worshipping 
society. Both are interested in describing decadent aristocratic fam- 
ilies as well as tramps from the fringe areas; in portraying the corroding 
effect of empire-building; in deploring the homelessness in America of 
sensitive, creative souls; and in praising uninhibited expressions of 
physical love as superior to a socially imposed restraint upon passions. 
But the differences outnumber the similarities. O’Neill leaves the 
impression of a writer who has hacked away at the pseudo-religious 
crustations that dwarf men’s lives and has attempted to find a more 
honest relationship between man and his God. O’Neill described the 
soul-destroying quality of New England puritanism, which does not 
make people happy though it makes them successful business men and 
pillars of society. It is the hypocritical pretense to goodness that 
O'Neill hates and against which his poet-heroes struggle. In so doing 
he may have resorted to all the stage tricks, played every chord for 
emotional effect, exaggerated his symbols to the point of the grotesque 
to make his point, but he was always a man of ideas. He was, in the 
parlance of recent criticism, a dramatist as thinker. 

One of the most frequently repeated jibes thrust at Williams is that 
he feels but does not think, or “only thinks that he feels.” He has 
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uttered a number of elaborate pronouncements about the significance 
of his own plays which have little to do with the plays themselves. Ia 
the preface to The Rose Tattoo, a lusty “comedy” about two sex- 
starved females portrayed against a chorus of “man-crazy women” 
keeping up a cacophony of urgency throughout the play, he says that 
he is interested in ideas about the “arrest of time,” and “that special 
condition of a world without time,” and the nobility of Greek tragedies. 
Since The Rose Tattoo is an amusing paean to sexual indulgence, his 
sententiousness makes him sound like a high school orator on a binge: 
“The great and only possible dignity of man lies in his power deliber- 
ately to choose certain moral values by which to live as steadfastly as 
if he, too, like a character in a play, were immured against the corrupt- 
ing rush of time.” He prefaces another play, Camino Real, with the 
lines from a Shaw character: “I believe in Michelangelo, Velasquez, 
and Rembrandt; in the might of design, the mystery of color,” a rather 
conceited statement from the author of that confused “phantasmagoria 
of decadence.” In the preface to Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, he says, “I 
thought of myself as having a highly personal, even intimate relation- 
ship with people who go to see plays. . . . I still don’t want to talk only 
about the surface aspect of their lives, the sort of things that acquaint- 
ances laugh and chatter about on ordinary social occasions.” The 
correlation between this noble statement and the conversation in the 
play is remote, to say the least. One dramatic critic wonders if even in 
the world of Tennessee Williams people really do ask one another, as 
they do in this play, “How good is he in bed?” 

In actual playwriting Williams tends to give to a character a kind of 
punch line of philosophical comment which might, perhaps, be consid- 
ered a thesis statement of the play. It usually sounds, however, like 
the concluding argument to a very different subject. Its relationship to 
the characters and the action is usually peripheral. For instance, the 
bedroom farce of Serafina and Alfaro of The Fose Tattoo is to be 
dignified, it seems, by the line, “Love and affection! in a world that is 
lonely and cold.” And again, after more noisy pursuits than a class-B 
movie would allow, Camino Real closes with the line, “The violets in 
the mountains have broken the rocks.” And still again, to the cynical 
and alcoholic Brick, who drinks his way through Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, his frustrated wife, Margaret, speaks the final lines: “Oh, you 
weak, beautiful people who give up with such grace. What you need 
is someone to take hold of you—gently, with love and hand back your 
life to you, like something gold you let go of.” 

After seeing the plays, one is left with the feeling that Williams is 
basically a sentimentalist who fluctuates like a thermometer in uncer- 
tain weather between bathos and poetic rhetoric, between the precious 
and the bawdy, and between adolescent admirations and histrionic 
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displays of violence. He sobs over failures, the aimless, weak, frus- 
trated seekers; envies vicariously his own characters, male and female, 
radiantly happy in their physical love; idolizes those men who inherited 
the virility of a prize bull; and lacerates those human beings, mostly 
women, driven by an unsatisfied sexual hunger. Perhaps he is a 
dramatist who feels rather than thinks, because he seems to be more 
interested in emotional crises involving a few character types than in 
developing an idea, or character, or action, as is habitual with the 
Greeks he professes to admire. Like so many modern writers who are 
afraid that they will be uttering the obvious, he indulges in the kind of 
obvious symbolism that has been called “ladies’ club mystifications,” in 
fancy names and fancy settings, in mood music, in tableaus—affected 
Madonna poses and settings in della Robbia blues. There is so much 
posturing in the plays, so much of the same thing over and over again, 
one has the feeling that Williams writes like a man who has spent hours 
before the mirror, playing a limited number of roles in a variety of 
exotic costumes. 

This Pulitzer prize-winning dramatist has confessed, “The more I go 
on, the more difficult it becomes not to repeat myself,” perhaps one of 
the truest statements he has made to date about his work. If one con- 
siders the types that keep reappearing in his plays, and what they 
represent, he will find that the world of Tennessee Williams is a very 
limited one, where people are characters created by a writer who is 
sometimes perceptive and honest, sometimes sentimental and cruel, and 
sometimes merely vulgar. The fact that this dramatist has been able 
to provide for gifted actors and actresses a kind of shorthand script for 
characterization that has enabled them to add to their own prestige 
suggests that the commedia dell arte technique has not been relegated 
to the history books. It is also obvious that Williams has been able to 
endow his few stock types with such an effective emotional coloring 
that he not only obscures their basic similarities but also what they 
really have to say for themselves. 

The rebel-dreamer-failure type is a favorite with the dramatist. The 
Tom Wingfields almost seem like autobiographical figures who might 
have existed before their creator found the golden key to the box office. 
Tom, the unwilling breadwinner in The Glass Menagerie, trapped by 
his mediocre warehouse job and the “hawklike attentions” of his 
mother, writes poetry on the boss’s time and escapes to the movies at 
night where he dreams of far-away places like his father, “a telephone 
man who fell in love with long distance” andNeft for good. Tom’s 
situation is pitiable but his vague longings, his inarticulate hopes, and 
his shiftlessness are so much romanticized that it seents.as if the writer 
were making virtues out of weaknesses. 

A variation more sentimental than Tom is Kilroy of Camino Real, a 
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twenty-seven-year-old American boy with a heart in his body “as big as 
the head of a baby,” one-time boxing champ now looking for a woman 
not “afraid of a big hard kiss.” Like Tom he is vaguely rebelling xgainst 
something in America that might be identified as the crass American 
dollar; since there is no escape from this grim valley of greenbacks, the 
unlucky boy can only indulge himself in self-pity and lovemaking. A 
third example, Brick in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, an ex-football player 
with a sick conscience over his friend’s death—the relationship between 
these two men is left in murky doubt—holds the stage record for self- 
pitying drinkers. His big howl against American life is “mendacity” 
which includes his greedy brother, the church, the luncheon clubs, and 
his wife’s craving to have a baby. A typical Williams blubberer, the 
inheritance he faces is a dreary prospect: “twenty-eight thousand acres 
of the richest land this side of the Valley Nile.” It is just the kind of 
thing to drive a young American to drink. 

Williams’ most passionately lyrical tribute is bestowed on a type of 
male animal, a figure worthy of citation at an international stock show. 
Stan Kowalsky of A Streetcar Named Desire has not been spoiled by 
the American Way of Life: “Animal joy in his being is implicit in all 
his movements and attitudes. Since early childhood the center of his 
life has been pleasure with women, the giving and taking of it, not with 
weak indulgence, dependently, but with power and pride of a richly 
feathered male bird among hens. . . . He sizes up women with a glance, 
with sexual satisfactions, crude images flashing into his mind and 
determining the way he smiles at them.” He belongs to Williams’ 
concept of the-Elysian Fields, the heaven of poker players, “men at 
the peak of their physical manhood, as coarse and direct and powerful 
as primary colors.” When Stan, a drunken primitive with a single idea 
about women, takes the deranged Blanche DuBois, a sentimental 
prostitute, off to the bedroom and speaks the line, “We’ve had this date 
from the beginning!” Williams has arrived theatrically. It is reported 
that waves of titillated laughter swept over the audience. It was the 
effect, no doubt, that Williams sought. But it bears no resemblance to 
the Greek tragedy with which he identifies himself. 

Williams’ amusing eulogy of Stan is repeated in The Rose Tattoo 
about Serafina’s second mate, the Italian truckdriver, Alvaro, Eat-a- 
Horse. Radiantly virile with “massively sculptured torso and bluish- 
black curls,” but so inarticulate that “he frequently seems surprised at 
his own speeches and actions,” he never leaves any doubt about his 
sexual prowess. A third representative appears as a young doctor in 
Summer and Smoke. John Buchanan, a clumsy dramatic symbol not 
only of the Body but also of the Soul, is supposed to retain his nobility 
in spite of dissipating his Promethean energy in liquor and sex. With 
considerable posturing and self-pity this virile American escapes a 
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stagnant society and “a doctor’s life [that] is walled in by sickness and 
misery and death.” 

~ Williams’ best virile male character to date is Big Daddy in Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof, sixty-five and woman-hungry, a cancer-ridden plantation 
owner who built up an estate which he inherited from two homosexual 
bachelors. He is a contradiction to the Williams tradition because, 
although he seems to have made a lot of money, prosperity has not 
spoiled his character. Virile, lusty in speech, disappointed in, but still 
loving his alcoholic son Brick, with whom he seeks a kind of communi- 
cation and understanding, he is a considerable character when he is 
free to talk. But Williams was obviously stymied. It is a curious 
deviation from dramatic laws that the playwright would drop Big 
Daddy from the last act of the play only to bring him back at the 
request of his director, Elia Kazan, very briefly, and for an antiquated 
and a vulgar story that had to be deleted for the sake of public taste. 
If there ever was a truism made in the theater, it can be said of Big 
Daddy: he is a character in search of an author. 

A third type of male character, the gentleman caller, seems to repre- 
sent the average American who more or less conforms to the mores of 
contemporary society. Jim O’Connor of The Glass Menagerie is unim- 
aginative and ambitious, but not slated for distinction. He is not a 
radiant male, only an ex football player. His self-esteem is momen- 
tarily restored by the crippled Laura who has been secretly infatuated 
with him since high school days. Complacent in his renewed euphoria, 
unaware of the depth of her love, this blunderbuss dances with her— 
the music “The Golondrina,” one of Williams’ favorite records—and 
clumsily breaks the unicorn as he breaks her heart. About to leave for 
his date, he moralizes: “The power of love is pretty tremendous! Love 
is something that—changes the world—Laura!” The author has 
assigned to this young extrovert some of his favorite philosophy but it 
sounds like words of lip service from a man studying how to get on in 
the world. 

Another gentleman caller is Mitch, Blanche DuBois’ last hope in 
A Streetcar Named Desire, a blundering, aging mama’s boy. Shocked 
by his fiancée’s past, he throws apron-string ideals out the window and 
makes a comically ineffective pass at his streetwalker sweetheart. A 
third example, Rosa’s sailor in The Rose Tattoo, is another good boy, 
a shellback with three equator crossings to his credit but his mother’s 
teachings still in his heart. He is one of Williams’ more slightly devel- 
oped characters, but one of his best, and proof that when he is willing 
to deliver straightforward, honest writing, rather than indulge in phony 
symbolism and posturing, he can write with power. A fourth example 
of the gentleman caller is Roger Doremus in Summer and Smoke, more 
securely mother-attached than either Tom Wingfield or Mitch, a 
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dull young man who drinks lemonade with Alma and waxes enthusi- 
astic about the meeting of his mother and father: “returning from India 
with dysentery they met on the boat.” 

Among the women characters Laura of The Glass Menagerie 
epitomizes Williams’ fragile, pathetic Southern women. “Like a piece 
of her own glass collection, too exquisitely fragile to move from the 
shelf,” she has retreated into her world of “little glass ornaments and 
phonograph records.” In the characterization there are almost too 
many tears. Not only shy but neurotic, and saddled with a clanking 
brace, she is also harrassed by a determined and unimaginative mother. 
She meets her dream lover under the most trying circumstances, lives a 
whole lifetime of romance in a few minutes, only to be sickened by his 
pity. He breaks her unicorn as he breaks her heart, but she forgives. 
So many cards are stacked against the girl that the writer seems to have 
grown maudlin over his portrait of failure and pathos. 

An escapist like her daughter, Amanda also lives unhappily in her 
cocoon of dreams. A Southern belle grown middle-aged and garrulous, 
she “flounces girlishly” whenever there is a man around. In her 
pathetic refusal to be realistic, she clings to such delusions as a cer- 
tainty that she could have married any of her now wealthy gentlemen 
callers if she had not fallen in love with the man in the soldier suit, or 
her conviction that her children are exceptional. Distressingly prim, 
she grows furious over her son’s declaration that “Man is by instinct a 
lover, a hunter, a fighter,” forbidding him to use the word, instinct, when 
speaking of “Christian adults.” It is a caustic picture that Williams paints 
of an over-refined, silly, oldish belle, who gains “dignity and tragic 
beauty” only when her chatter cannot be heard. In spite of the play- 
wright’s insistence that his play is not realistic, the better scenes in 
The Glass Menagerie involve this shrill hysterical woman trying to 
keep her daughter from being one of those barely tolerated spinsters 
. .. Stuck away in some little mouse-trap of a room . . . little bird-like 
women without any nest.” 

Another escapist, Blanche DuBois, unable to face family deaths and 
the decay of the estate to a “mere twenty acres and a graveyard,” turns 
prostitute in her efforts to find kindness. She is married at sixteen to a 
young poet, sentimentally described: “Something different about the 
boy, a nervousness, a softness and a tenderness which wasn’t like a 
man’s, although he wasn’t effeminate looking.” She is widowed shortly 
afterwards because she discovers this shy boy’s relations with an older 
man. She later becomes an English teacher with rather unusual 
extracurricular activities: “After the death of Allan—intimacies with 
strangers was all I seemed able to fill my empty heart with. . . . I think 
it was panic, just panic that drove me from one to another, hunting for 
some protection—here and there, in the most unlikely places—even, at 
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last, in a seventeen-year-old boy.” Strangely enough, she seems sur- 
prised that her superintendent should find her “morally unfit for her 
position.” But this may be only Williams’ idea of callow American 
society, too insensitive to understand the exotic and the delicate. 

This glamorized neurotic is another of Williams’ tragic heroines of 
the South. Homeless, she descends upon her sister and behaves like an 
injured grand duchess. She lies about her age, lies about taking liquor, 
although she has emptied Stan’s bottle, lies about her strict ideas of 
purity though she has been run out of town, turns sexy and exhibition- 
ist before Stan’s poker-playing friends, and goes on an emotional drunk 
with saccharine love songs. She, like her author, insists that she doesn’t 
want realism, but magic. Her condition is deplorable. But the question 
arises whether she isn’t basically another self-centered, dishonest 
woman, perhaps a nymphomaniac, and whether the writer is not 
guilty of trying to bewitch his audience with a sentimental portrait of 
a fraud. 

Another pathetic misfit, Alma in Summer and Smoke, is an intellec- 
tual and spinsterish snob who gilds the lily in her Southern parish. For 
this bluestocking the Gothic cathedral symbolizes “the secret, the 
principle back of existence—the everlasting struggle and aspiration for 
more than our human limits have placed within our reach.” But, 
according to Williams, this sensitive girl, rejected by her man who 
finds her incapable of “intimate relations,” takes up with a traveling 
salesman, the first, presumably, of a series of bedroom adventures. The 
plight of the single woman, hag-ridden by family or other responsibili- 
ties, is a common story, and a rich subject for the theater, but obviously 
stage prostitutes are more easily described, and much more attractive 
at the box office. 

If one of Williams’ theories is that a better than average IQ makes a 
woman prissy and either sexually incompetent or sexually insatiable, 
then the opposite theory naturally obtains: woman is a mating animal 
who can find happiness only in sex. Blanche’s younger sister, Stella, 
symbolizes the idea of fulfillment. Not only that, she is a Madonna 
figure whose “eyes have that almost narcotized tranquility that is on 
the faces of Eastern idols.” It is startling to have the girl, a Madonna 
symbol, mated with a representative of Capricorn the Goat. Stan 
Kowalsky’s treatment of his pregnant wife ranges violently and rapidly 
from drunken beating, breaking the furniture, to maudlin crying, “I 
want my baby,” whenever the girl runs for cover. Stella tells her sister 
that she is so much in love with Stan that their intimacies make up for 
all the violence of his drunken orgies. It almost seems as if the writer 
has a theory that American girls are fed up with civilized lovers and 
would give their all to be beaten black and blue by alcoholically 
odoriferous Neanderthal men. 
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Williams plays with the great mother symbol in a minor character, 
Nellie, in Summer and Smoke; she is an adolescent with the enthusiasm 
of a bobby-soxer and the aggressiveness of an aging streetwalker. 
Another is the voluptuous, uncomfortably corseted, love-lonesome 
Seraphina who quite candidly asserts that “the big bed was beautiful 
like a religion,” and brags to her less amorous friends that she “knows 
what lovemaking was.” Her happiest memory, she says, was knowing 
that she “conceived on the very night of conception.” Her daughter, 
overendowed with her mother’s glandular talents, but a “sweet, 
refined” girl according to her creator, propositions her sailor boy friend: 
“You don’t need to be very old to understand how it works out. One 
time, one time, only once, it could be! God! to remember.” Helpless 
before such importunate pleas, the able seaman risks discovery and “a 
ten-year stretch in the brig.” The great mother symbol takes a different 
slant with Margaret, the cat on the hot tin roof, roused to anger because 
her husband no longer wants to sleep with her. A mercenary wench, 
she is also terrified that Big Daddy will cut them out of his will. Like 
her sisters-in-the-flesh she waxes lyrical about her man’s one-time love- 
making: “with absolute confidence and perfect calm, more like opening 
a door for a lady, or seating her at a table, than giving expression to 
any longing for her.” 

These are the character types which keep reappearing in the world 
of Tennessee Williams. Most of them, according to discriminating 
critics, have been more deeply affected by the theater than by life. It 
is generally recognized that this writer has a talent for penetrating 
human character, for describing frustrations and various forms of 
escapism, as well as for catching the spirit of joyous living. However, 
when he obscures this special insight by indulging in theatrical lies, 
and creates scenes dripping with sentiment or relying on shock and 
violence for effect, then he deserves the ridicule he has received. 

It is obvious that Mr. Williams takes himself very seriously, but that 
fact need not be the cue for others. He has not the range nor wisdom 
of a Gorky, nor the mordant sense of humor of a Chekhov, Russians 
with whom he has been compared. The Greeks to whom he himself so 
glibly refers often concerned themselves with passion, incest, and 
adultery, rather than biology. They described the effect of irrational 
indulgence, of love and ambition, or anger and revenge, of the illusion 
of happiness, of man’s great possibilities and his follies, factors con- 
ducive to a good life or a tragic one. Greek drama was a part of a 
generally accepted moral order in which man, because he was a 
rational being, was partly responsible for the pattern of his life. 

Mary McCarthy's caustic comment about Streetcar, overstating the 
point that “his talent is rooted in pay dirt,” carries an element of truth: 
“His work reeks of literary ambition . . . it is impossible to witness one 
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of Mr. Williams’ plays without being aware of the pervading smell of 
careerism. . .. Whatever happens to the characters, Mr. Williams will 
come out rich and famous, and the play merely another episode in Mr. 
Williams’ ‘career’.” 

Even though his plays leave much to be desired, the actors, directors, 
and the producers have been able to make of his scripts exciting 
evenings in the theater. It is a curious comment on the mid-twentieth 
century that the success of Tennessee Williams rests, to a large degree, 
on his repudiation of values and attitudes which most intelligent and 
genuinely sensitive Americans care about. It is, indeed, a very curious 
comment on the times that his tawdry success has been accompanied, 
in so many quarters, by so much respect. 

SIGNI FALK 
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A THEATER THAT IS NATIONAL 


WHILE THE TERM NATIONAL THEATER has been used for a long time in 
various countries as the name of the nationally subsidized major theater 
in the national capital, the idea of a theater that will serve a whole 
nation instead of a segment of it is being realized in Sweden. For 
Riksteatern is what its name implies—the national theater or the 
theater for a whole nation. Such a theater conceived in the depths of 
the world-wide depression in 1933 and successfully developed over the 
past twenty-five years in a country with less than eight million inhabi- 
tants should warrant study by non-Swedes, not least by theater-minded 
people in our own country where interesting attempts were made by 
way of federal theater projects during the depression. 

In 1933, the situation of the Swedish theater was not appreciably 
different from that of the American theater. The vast majority of both 
American and Swedish cities, large and small, had theater buildings 
adequately equipped for staging plays. Into the twenties private tour- 
ing companies had supplied audiences in these cities with at least 
a minimum of theater. Privately owned companies and privately 
organized tours were the rule in both countries. But as every theater- 
minded person old enough to remember knows, the 1920’s were 
marked by a decided decrease in the number of tours. The depression 
threatened to kill theatrical activity in America and, aside from the 
nationally subsidized Royal Dramatic Theater and the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm, in Sweden. 

Twenty-five years later, the situations in the two countries are 
remarkably different. In the United States the colleges and the univer- 
sities are probably doing the most significant work in theater; in almost 
innumerable cities and towns, the professional theaters have either 
been closed, converted into movie houses, or otherwise disposed of. 
But in Sweden the theater is flourishing as never before. 

When Arthur Engberg, the minister of education and ecclesiastical 
affairs, in 1933 proposed the founding of a nationally subsidized 
nation-wide theater which would eventually bring good dramatic 
entertainment to his whole country, he could do so with the conviction 
that his countrymen, with relatively few exceptions, would take the 
proposal seriously and not as a harebrained scheme of an impractical 
enthusiast interested in a matter of trifling consequence to the national 
way of life. Occupying the key position in the educational system of a 
country in which education is not only universally respected but also 
among the most thorough in the world, and in which the benefits of 
democracy were being made increasingly available to all its people, Mr. 
Engberg could count on serious consideration of his proposal, fairly 
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general appreciation of the cultural value of the theater and of the drama, 
and a general willingness to do something tangible about a cultural 
matter even in the depths of a depression. The proposal was accepted. 
The development of the theater over the past twenty-five years may be 
said to reflect typically Swedish cooperation, faith in an idea, and both 
practical and imaginative working away at its gradual realization in 
terms that would benefit an ever-increasing number of Swedes but 
that would, at the same time, be within the possibilities of attainment. 

Like many other Swedish government activities, the Riksteater was 
organized with care from the beginning with provisions made for 
adjustments when needed. Set up as an association of local theatrical 
societies throughout the whole country, Riksteatern is governed by an 
executive board and the director of the theater, whom the executive 
board appoints. The national government appoints three of the mem- 
bers of the board, but the other five are elected by the congress of local 
societies which meets in Stockholm every other year. The congress 
represents the theater-going public; its consensus freely and openly 
expressed about every aspect of the national theater's activities—from, 
say, repertoires to financing—is invariably influential on the policies 
of the executive board and the director. 

An examination of many of the available records of the theater 
during its first twenty-five years reveals, among other things, the 
important role played by its first director, Dr. Gésta M. Bergman, now 
professor of theater history at the University of Stockholm. He has 
obviously been the one who more than anyone else has had the 
imagination, foresight, and ability to work effectively with many other 
people, to develop, gradually but surely, a system which works. In a 
short article published in the April, 1956 number of The Anglo-Swedish 
Review, Professor Bergman says: 


In various ways the Riksteater is trying to widen the interest in 
theatre and drama by means of better information and it has some 
publicity outlets at its disposal. The theatre publishes a journal 
for its members which serves as the mouthpiece of the organization 
but is at the same time an organ of the dramatic arts in general. 
In cooperation with other cultural organizations and with the 
amateur theatre, weekend conferences have been arranged at 
which some of the Riksteater's productions are discussed. Confer- 
ences are also frequently held at the Folk High Schools. 

The organized theatre has started something like a mountain 
slide. The people are calling for more theatre, for qualified pro- 
fessional theatre, and even in the smallest villages people want to 
brighten up the gloom of the Swedish winter with stage shows. 
Certainly radio plays have contributed in no small measure to the 
awakening of a slumbering interest; but now instead of merely 
hearing voices, people want to see the plays actually embodied on 
their local stage. 
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How all this has been accomplished can be gathered from the back 
numbers of Teatern, the lively and informative journal of Riksteatern; 
from brief articles Professor Bergman himself has written (the one 
quoted is obtainable in mimeographed form from the Swedish Institute, 
Kungsgatan 42, Stockholm 3); the annual reports of Riksteatern; and, 
as important a source as any, the vast number of Swedish newspaper 
and magazine articles available in the Royal and other major libraries. 
These sources will reveal many things, among them the financing of 
the whole project (national subsidy through lottery funds is only part 
of it), the scheduling of tours, the practical arrangements for putting on 
performances in any of the many types of locales, the rewarding 
cooperation with the established theaters of the larger cities—Stock- 
holm, Goteborg, Malmé, Linképing-Norrképing, and Hilsingborg, the 
programing, and the many other aspects of a highly complex 
organization. 

The records reveal as well the fact that the men and women who 
make up the core of Riksteatern do not believe that they have arrived 
at final and perfect answers to the problems involved in supplying a 
whole nation with good theater; their whole approach is anything but 
static. 

What Riksteatern can do for a community with an available theater 
can be illustrated by last year’s programs supplied Karlstad, a city of 
about 35,000 people in western Sweden: 


Fall, 1957 

Walentin Chorell’s Chapter Anaconda 
Jean Anouilh’s L’Invitation au Chateau 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town 
Ray Lawler’s Summer of the Seventeenth Doll 
Franz Lehar’s Der Graf von Luxemburg 

and two children’s plays. 

Spring, 1958 

Carl Zeller’s Der Vogelhdndler 
Henrik Ibsen’s Ghosts 
Agatha Christie’s Spider Web 
Lope de Vega’s Elacero de Madrid 
Puccini’s La Bohéme 
Terence Rattigan’s Separate Tables 

and one children’s play. 


It is obviously a rich and varied program, ranging over many areas of 
dramatic entertainment. 

Now that twenty-five years have passed since the founding of 
Riksteatern the Swedes are celebrating the anniversary during the 
1958-1959 season with an unusually rich offering of dramatic enter- 
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tainment, typical Swedish festivities, and, what they do in a masterly 
fashion, an exhibition that illustrates the theater’s work over the years 
and that will go from one end of the country to the other. Thirteen 
plays will be touring the country during the fall; among them are 
Hjalmar Bergman’s Grandmother and Our Lord; Holberg’s The Politi- 
cal Tinker; Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard; a Louis Verneuil comedy; 
Vilhelm Moberg’s The Judge; The Diary of Anne Frank; a Mark Reed 
comedy; Sara Lidman’s Job Clockmaker’s Daughter; Ray Lawler’s Sum- 
mer of the Seventeenth Doll; two children’s plays; an Oscar Strauss 
operetta; Irving Berlin’s Annie Get Your Gun. The second half of the 
season will probably include at least one Strindberg play, for, as 
Professor Bergman has said: “Our public—and that applies decidedly 
to the most remote places in the country—has a great preference for 
the old classics. If Moliére, Shakespeare or Strindberg is on the pro- 
gram, we can be sure of full houses.” 

The success of Riksteatern in bringing good theater to people 
throughout all Sweden has already led to the setting up of similar 
theater systems in other Scandinavian countries. Surely there is an 
excellent opportunity for some American who loves the theater and 
who believes that America might well benefit from the Swedish 
experience to make a thorough study of what may well be the most 
significant contemporary development in the theater of the western 
world. The material is there, and the Swedes are highly cooperative 
in making such material available. 

WALTER JOHNSON 











YEATS, BULLEN, AND 
THE IRISH DRAMA 


THE LATE Mr. P. S. O’Hecarty or DusBLIN was a man of many worthy 
interests; a scholar, historian, editor, book-dealer and controversialist, 
he was, most of all, a bibliophile and a passionate collector of books 
about Ireland and by Irishmen. Unlike many book lovers, he remained 
systematic in his collecting and cataloguing of books by people that he 
knew and liked in the stormy early decades of the twentieth century. 
By the time of his death in 1955 his large personal library of some 
twenty thousand volumes had become a remarkable cache of material 
relating to the Irish literary and political renaissance and he an 
authoritative bibliographer of William Butler Yeats.” 
Early in 1954 he wrote to a book dealer: 


I have been seriously considering selling some of my books while I 
can myself supervise the arrangements. I never collected fashions. 
If I liked an author I collected him, even though he was never 
likely to prove a gold mine. So that many of my most cherished 
sets of firsts, e.g. Carlyle, Browning, Conrad, Galsworthy, are no 
use to a sinking ship. But I have five sets that should realize 
something, viz: 

Yeats: Everything except Mosada and the 1903 Hourglass; plus 
a complete set of the Dun Emer and Cuala including the broad- 
sides;* things like the Green Sheaf, and the Elkin Matthews Broad- 
sheets, the Savoy, Dome, and all sorts of things. . . . Many of them 
are presentation copies with inscriptions, and there is a typescript 
of Nine Poems, and there are about 80 autograph letters, many of 
them holograph. .. . 


In 1955, Mr. Robert Vosper, Director of Libraries at the University of 
Kansas, completed negotiations for the purchase of Mr. O’Hegarty’s 
collection of Yeats; in October of that year, O’'Hegarty wrote that 
Pickering and Chatto’s agent had picked up the first consignment, and 
that “as I went over the books, I could not help thinking that it is a 
very nice and satisfactory collection.” The collection more than justi- 
fies his proper scholar’s satisfaction, for it lacks in significant entries 
only the extremely scarce Mosada and Hourglass, which he mentioned, 
and some American editions. It includes, however, several items not in 
Wade, some of which I have noted. This survey of the Watson Library 


1. For a brief appreciative note see Colm O Lochlainn, “P. S. O’Hegarty,” Books and 
Libraries at the University of Kansas, Vol. 1, Number 13, November, 1956. 

2. See Allan Wade, A Bibliography of the Writings of W. B. Yeats, 2nd edition, London, 
1958, p. 9 and elsewhere. 

3 “complete” set of the Dun Emer and Cuala Presses is difficult to determine, but I see 
no reason to doubt Mr. O’Hegarty’s claim. His collection adds seventeen titles to the list 
published by Wade, Bibliography, Appendix I, pp. 399 ff. Wade probably carried the 
publications of these presses down to the time of Yeats’ death even though there were subse- 
quently published two Yeats volumes: Last Poems, and Two Plays, 1939, 500 copies; and 

I Were Four and Twenty, 1940, 450 copies. 
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holding does not, of course, exhaust the O’Hegarty collection,* but is 
concerned chiefly with those things that are of special interest and use 
to students of the Irish drama and Yeats’ plays. In what follows I have 
particularly mentioned books, periodicals, and letters which may con- 
tribute critical, biographical, textual, or bibliographical information 
about Yeats. 


I. The Abbey Theatre Series, 20 volumes, I-XV, Maunsel and Company, 
Dublin, 1905-11. 


These are the Abbey Theatre “Wolfhound” plays, so called after the 
cover design of Elinor Monsell. Wade records Yeats’ direct contribu- 
tions as Volumes IV and VI; but it is likely that his editorial and 
critical opinions are reflected in most of the volumes. 


II. Abbey Theatre Programmes: 171 programmes of the Abbey Theatre 
from 1904-1922. 


Mr. O’Hegarty noted that at the time of his purchase of these playbills 
from Mr. W. J. Lawrence in 1922, it was guaranteed to be a full set 
from the beginning as the Irish National Theatre Society down to date. 
A more complete and informative description of these programs as 
valuable historical documents and reference is given by Harold Orel in 
“Playbills of the Abbey Theatre, 1904-1941,” Books and Libraries at 
the University of Kansas, Number 17, February, 1958, pp. 11-15. 


III. A Collection of 88 Autograph Letters Signed, and Typed Letters 
Signed, 83 unpublished, from William Butler Yeats to A. H. Bullen 
and Miss E. M. Lister (1907-1912). 


As early as 22 June, 1905, Yeats had suggested to A. H. Bullen, the 
scholarly editor of the Shakespeare Head Press, that perhaps in 1907 
they would want to bring out a collected edition of Yeats’ poetry 
“in say two volumes.” Bullen probably extended this proposal to 
include all Yeats’ published works; and most of these letters record the 
process of detailed revision for this edition. They are an especially 
rich find for students of the Irish drama and Yeats’ plays for they deal 
with Yeats’ preparation for publication of the material that finally 
appeared in the second, third, and fourth volumes of the Collected 
Works, 1908,° and with the preparation for the later Plays for an Irish 
Theatre, 1911.® 

The correspondence contains many references to the productions, 
successes and tribulations of the Abbey Theatre; but, more importantly, 
it shows Yeats as an over-scrupulous and dissatisfied revisionist and 
adds many variant readings for his work. These letters to Bullen 


4. For a description of some of the more spectacular items in the collection see Hester M. 
Black, William Butler Yeats, a catalog of an exhibition from the P. S. O’Hegarty collection in 
the University of Kansas Library, Lawrence, 1958. 

5. Wade, Bibliography, pp. 83-92. 

6. Wade, Bibliography, pp. 98-99. 
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illuminate what was a tense but durable relationship between the poet 
and his editor over a period of years that for Yeats began in difficulty 
and worry and ended with established reputation and acclaim. In the 
opening years of this correspondence, Yeats was concerned about his 
Irish reputation. He had written to Bullen as early as May 15, 1905, 
perhaps when they were considering some sort of collection of Yeats’ 
poetry, that he hoped some Irish publishing house would enter the 
project with Bullen because the complaint against him in Ireland was 
that he wrote mainly for the English market. He was worried at this 
time about both the dramatic quality of his own work, which he 
studied to perfect, and the direction and activity of the Abbey Theatre. 
Elizabeth C. Yeats had complained in a long letter to Bullen that as an 
editor of the Dun Emer Press Yeats was extremely difficult to work with 
and was always late with his assignments. Dominated by Lady Greg- 
ory’s judgment, she said, he had thoughtlessly made many enemies in 
Ireland and that he was not writing lyric poetry as he should have been. 

For many reasons, then, this edition of his collected works was 
important to Yeats. He was anxious for a successful and handsome 
edition; he wanted the acting versions of his plays to represent exactly 
his understanding of the theater; and, quite naturally, he fretted over 
Bullen’s tribute to a living poet, so large as to be considered presump- 
tuous by some of his critics. He intended the Shakespeare Head 
edition to be definitive and above all he wanted it right; but from the 
beginning there were many problems involved in getting it to press. 


A. P. Watt wrote to Bullen on 7 January, 1908, quoting a letter from 
Yeats: 


When I first discussed this Collected edition with Bullen it was 
understood that it was not to be gone through with until all legal 
difficulties concerning my books which are or have been in the 
hands of Elkin Matthews and Fisher Unwin had been arranged. 
... Their copyrights have run out but I understand that they make 
various difficulties, and, in any case, there may be plates to be 
taken over and so on. Bullen also talked of allowing extensions of 
time in return for I really know not what concessions. The only 
point I have insisted on is that nothing shall be done to prevent 
my getting all my books into one publisher's hands within a 
reasonable time. 


Yeats had, however, before the edition appeared (advertised in the 
Manchester Guardian for 16 October, 1908, as being four guineas the 
set, “delicately handsome in quarter-vellum back and grey linen sides 
... only 1060 sets printed,” ) found many other things to insist upon. 
The later letters are different. The revisionist still appears, but, no 
longer tentative and worried, he is, more often than not, imperious. 
The Shakespeare Head edition was a crisis in Yeats’ life, and once 
through it he was a different man. 
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In the following list, I have itemized some of the letters that seem to 
me to give the flavor of Yeats’ letters to Bullen an that may be of 
more than passing interest to students of the drama.’ 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [November, 1906] Nassau Hotel, South Frederick 
St., Dublin. 


Yeats mentions a performance of Shadowy Waters, and notes that he 
has made a stage version partly in prose and about one-third shorter 
than the old version. Deirdre audiences are increasing steadily and 
about two-thirds of the stalls are booked for the next production. 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [September, 1907] Coole Park, Gort, Co. Galway. 
Yeats assures Bullen that there will be no difficulty about the five 
volumes, which were apparently the extent of their plans at the time. 
Augustus John, who had spent some time with him at Coole Park has 
just left with his sketches which were later to elicit a good many com- 
ments by Yeats. He suggests as the order for the plays: “The King’s 
Threshold (or Deirdre), Deirdre (or the Kings’ Threshold), Baille’s 
Strand, the Countess Cathleen, The Shadowy Waters, and Land of 
Heart's Desire.” 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [September, 1907] Coole Park. 
Yeats apologizes for being late with proofs, and discusses whether or 
not there is enough material for two volumes of plays. He reminds 
Bullen that they will print the “true” version of Shadowy Waters, and 
that there is a new play “about as long as the Hour Glass.” 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [Ociober, 1907] Nassau Hotel. 

This letter contains further discussion of the ordering of the plays and 
the exact amount of manuscript available. Yeats fears that it is too late 
to change the contents of the volumes of the plays, but he is in terror 
that Bullen will not have enough criticism to fill a volume. When the 
Abbey Theatre is calling for drama, Yeats has, he writes, no desire to 
set himself to the task of some additional 20,000 words of criticism. 
Rather desperately, it seems, he notes that there is practically nothing 
of his prior to Ideas of Good and Evil that is worth taking; and, all in 
all, perhaps there is nothing like even 25,000 words of criticism worth 
printing. 

7. Yeats’ handwriting is notoriously illegible; even so old a friend as Allan Wade could not 
always decipher it. Also, Yeats very seldom bothered to date his letters with any accuracy. I 
have arranged these letters in roughly chronological order which is within reasonable limits 
correct; but I have not paid scrupulous attention to precise dating, many of the circumstances 
of which would be out of place in this listing. For a discussion of these and allied oe of 
Yeats’ manuscript see Allan Wade, The Letters of W. B. Yeats, London, 1954, Pp. 1-19. The 
letters mentioned here and other unpublished Yeats ipts are being edited for publication. 

8. Yeats wrote Bullen on August 8, 1908: “I myself am not a Johnite. His work is an 


expression, as are Ibsen’s plays, of the school opposed to everything I care for or try to 
accomplish myself.” 
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Yeats to Miss Lister, ALS [October, 1907] Nassau Hotel. 
Yeats returns some proofs to the press and is sorry that she has had to 
write him for them. His mind is most occupied, however, by the fact 
that Mrs. Patrick Campbell was so enthusiastic about the Abbey 
Theatre and its plays that she announced her intention to play “in our 
theatre next year.” 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS, 22 November [1907] Nassau Hotel. 
Yeats twits Bullen for having included the wrong version of Shadowy 
Waters, and reminds Bullen that the long note from the English edition 
is no use because it refers to a rejected version of the play. 


Yeats to Miss Lister, ALS [November, 1907] 18 Woburn Buildings, 
Euston Ron, London. 
This letter is one of many in which Yeats is concerned with the music 
in his plays. He mentions here that one of the songs marked “by A.D.” 
is really his own. 


Yeats to A. H. Bullen, TLS February 12, 1908, Nassau Hotel. 
This is one of the most important letters in the holding, for it encloses 
an extensively revised manuscript copy of the Hourglass in Yeats’ hand. 
The revisions are typical of Yeats, who tells Bullen that although 
they are slight they are very important from the point of view of 
performance. 


Yeats to Miss Lister, ALS [March, 1908] Nassau Hotel. 
Yeats encloses “Golden Helmet, corrected proof of a note on music, a 
note on first performance of ‘Unicorn’ giving cast.” Miss Allgood had 
written out some music for him last week, but Synge had found it not 
clear and so she has redone it. Darley is soon to set down the music 
for the Golden Helmet. 


Yeats to Miss Lister, ALS, April 17 [1908] 18 Woburn Buildings. 
Yeats encloses the music for the Hourglass, and he refers again to the 
question of authorship of a certain song. Dolmetsch has told him that 
the song is his own and that is all Yeats professes to know about it. 


Yeats to Miss Lister, ALS [April, 1908] Nassau Hotel. 
Yeats returns proof for the Golden Helmet, and an explanatory note 
about the music from Florence Farr Emery. The Golden Helmet is a 
mere thing of the stage, Yeats writes, but it pleases many who do not 
care for other of his plays. 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [October, 1908] Nassau Hotel. 
Yeats happily writes to Bullen to tell him that Deirdre had had an 
“immense success,” and that Mrs. Patrick Campbell has bought the 
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English and American rights for five years. Since she plans to produce 
it in a couple of weeks in London, Yeats advises Bullen to get out a 
new edition with the revised text. If the play is successful in London, 
Yeats feels, it will help the sale of the Collected Works. 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [October, 1908] Nassau Hotel. 
All is settled about Mrs. Campbell’s performance, and Yeats has had 
his first payment in advance. A number of people think Mrs. Campbell 
was never before so fine. 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [October, 1908] 18 Woburn Buildings. 
Yeats asks Bullen for his new volumes so that when he next dines with 
Mrs. Campbell he may present them to her and “so make the most of 
the compliment.” He hopes to draw her attention to some of his 
criticism of drama for if she begins to write dramatic criticism, as she 
plans to do, it may help the sale of the books. 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [December, 1908] Nassau Hotel. 
Yeats is sure of nothing but five matinees, but if Deirdre goes as well 
in London as it has in Dublin, Mrs. Campbell will go on playing it. 
Yeats asks Bullen’s opinion about advertising the collected edition in 
the programme for Deirdre, and says that Mrs. Emery’s music should 
be sent directly to Mrs. Campbell at 33 Kensington Square. 


Yeats to Bullen, TLS, March 28, 1909. Coole Park. 
Yeats writes to Bullen that Synge’s death has been a great sorrow to 
everyone. He was, Yeats remarks, “a very patient, courageous man, 
and in all ways very much what Goethe called a ‘nature’.” 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [October, 1910] 18 Woburn Buildings. 

In this letter Yeats first establishes the order of the plays that are to 
appear in the 1911 Plays for an Irish Theatre as being: Deirdre, the 
Green Helmet, Baille’s Strand, the King’s Threshold, Shadowy Waters, 
the Hourglass, Kathleen Ni Houlihan. Yeats notes that he must see 
proofs of the Hourglass and Deirdre but not of the other plays. There 
is to be an important preface to Deirdre. Otherwise the notes are the 
same except for the Green Helmet and the Hourglass which has a new 
note on the “method of representation.” 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [October, 1910] 18 Woburn Buildings. 
In this letter Yeats first mentions his plans to get “two mask designs 
from Gordon Craig—one for the blind man, one for the fool.” 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS, November 17 [1910] 18 Woburn Buildings. 
This letter contains further reference to Craig’s masks, and mentions 
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that Craig’s scene was a great success in Dublin; the Hourglass got five 
curtains. 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [November, 1910] 18 Woburn Buildings. 
Further discussion of the masks. Yeats remarks that Craig’s setting for 
the Hourglass is magnificent. Craig’s name will in the immediate 
future be much in everyone’s mouth, Yeats thinks, and he would like 
the benefit of that. Since the Hourglass with the Craig setting is to be 
taken to London in June, it is essential to have the Plays out before 
then. 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [November, 1910] 18 Woburn Buildings. 
Yeats sends further revisions of Deirdre; he knows, he says, that such 
changes are a nuisance, but they mean that he is doing a dramatist’s 
proper work “building up my play on the stage.” Craig's designs, 
Yeats feels, suggest a method of performance removed as far as 
possible from the Shakespearean tradition. 


Yeats to Bullen, ALS [May, 1911] 16 rue de Fleures, Paris. 
Yeats returns to Bullen the introduction to the book of plays. He has 
gone through it with Lady Gregory whose insight, he believes, is 
important to the playwright. 


Yeats to Miss Lister, ALS [November, 1911] Gaiety Theatre, Manchester. 
Yeats writes to say that Deirdre had had a great success, and that he 
was altering a few more lines. Luckily, Mr. Bullen has delayed printing. 


Yeats to Bullen, TLS, January 7, 1912, Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 

“We produce Oedipus here in about 10 days; I am spending a good 
part of my time making a version of my own using Jebb as crib. I am 
merely putting the dialogue into prose and the choruses into rough 
unrhymed verse. I'm not trying to make a serious work of it. I 
haven't time for that, but something had to be done for the existing 
translations won't speak. I wonder why scholars when they translate 
are unable to remember more than one language at a time.” 


Frank C. NELIcK 








BOOK REVIEWS 


BULWER AND MACREADY: A CHRONICLE OF THE EARLY VICTORIAN 
THEATRE, edited by Charles H. Shattuck, University of Illinois Press, 1958, 
278 pp. Price $5.75. 


Invention, said William Hazlitt, is something that poets of his day had little 
claim to. In his correspondence with William Charles Macready, Sir Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton made the same complaint about himself. Whether Bulwer-Lytton 
was a poet might be disputed and, to be sure, his day came a little after Hazlitt’s, 
but the two remarks are not unrelated. The theater that Hazlitt reviewed, that 
Bulwer wrote for and Macready acted in, encouraged not invention but contriv- 
ance. In its vast spaces and before its noisy audience, melodrama, opera, tableaux, 
and animal acts had a natural advantage that tested Macready’s efforts “to estab- 
lish a theatre, in regard to decorum and taste, worthy of our country, and to have 
in it the plays of our divine Shakespeare fitly illustrated.” Although the new plays 
that Macready produced—including Bulwer’s—are all but forgotten, Macready’s 
influence on the theater was salutary; and for the measure of success that he 
achieved, he readily and fully acknowledged Bulwer’s help. Bulwer’s and Mac- 
ready’s letters to each other, here edited by Mr. Shattuck, are a record of the two 
men’s collaboration, of their success and their failure. Interpolations based prin- 
cipally on Macready’s Diaries help sustain the narrative, as do selections from 
Bulwer’s correspondence with John Forster. 

“For the general reader,” says Mr. Shattuck, “the correspondence can mean 
little—its forgotten problems, false starts, deviations, and Jongueurs can be but an 
oppression to the mind. The student of literary and dramatic method, however, 
will find much in the give-and-take of the principals to excite speculation. The 
theatre historian will want to know even much more than can be here included 
about the critics’ reports on the original productions and the long stage history of 
the three ‘successful’ plays.” 

One may speculate, for instance, why the determination of these two talented 
men—however much it did for the theater—did not do more, and why the partner- 
ship that succeeded so well with The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, and Money 
subsided in an unrewarding search for plots. When Hazlitt said that Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Byron, Keats, and other contemporary poets lacked invention, he meant 
that they wrote about their own thoughts and feelings. Their imagination, he said, 
could not create generally interesting characters and incidents to dramatize the 
essential truth of human experience. The professional playwrights, of course, had 
to write dramatically, but essential truth was not exactly what the theater encour- 
aged them to dramatize. Required to furnish the maximum in spectacle and sound, 
and confronted by bad manners, irresponsible criticism, political bias, and unwhole- 
some prudery, writers turned from the theater altogether or, as practicing play- 
wrights, away from the life and thought of their own time. A different sort of 
theater might have encouraged both poets and playwrights to invent. 

Bulwer’s and Macready’s letters are rarely witty or profound. They deal not so 
much with literary criticism as with practical stagecraft. But they are, on the 
whole, readable and pleasant accounts of a friendship based on professional 
interests, a friendship which, although shaken now and then, outlasted a good 
many difficulties. Mr. Shattuck’s interpolations are crisply written. They supply 
not only continuity but, more than one might expect in a book of this sort, suspense 
and climax. 


W. P. ALBRECHT 
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SEVEN STEPS TO CREATIVE CHILDREN’S DRAMATICS, by Pamela Prince 
Walker, New York, Hill and Wang, 1957, 150 pp. Price $3.00. 


“Creative dramatics” and “children’s theatre” are theatrical terms commonly 
misused, or rather, they are often used as if they meant the same thing. It seems 
to me as if the author of Seven Steps makes this mistake. From the subject matter 
one must assume that the author is speaking to directors of children’s theatres and 
not to leaders of creative dramatics. 

The author advocates, for the most part, a Stanislavskyan approach. She 
assumes correctly that emotions and acts must be clearly motivated if the child is 
to do his part well. The earlier chapters emphasize exercises and concentration. 
These are followed by chapters on the physical control of movement. Emotional 
states are discussed next and are translated into terms of color and objectives. Dis- 
cussions of transitions and counter objects in relation to character and plot follow. 

There is one chapter on play production, followed by three plays written by 
the author, with running times of from thirty to ninety minutes. The plays are 
written so that older children may produce them for a young audience. Plays and 
discussion are condensed into 150 pages. The result is that the book must seem 
cryptic at times. 

The director of a children’s theatre or a creative dramatics leader can profit 
from a reading of the book. 


SALLY Six 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA/I, edited by Marvin Halverson, New York, Meridian Books, 
Inc., 1957, 410 pp. Price $1.45. 

RELIGIOUS DRAMA/II, edited by E. Martin Browne, New York, Meridian 
Books, Inc., 1958, 317 pp. Price $1.45. 


The twentieth century’s renewed interest in theology has reunited church and 
drama. John Masefield’s The Coming of Christ launched this movement thirty 
years ago, and late this season Elia Kazan will bring to Broadway Archibald Mac- 
leish’s J.B., a symbolic recasting of the Job myth. Between these two landmarks 
such literary figures as T. S. Eliot, Charles Williams, W. H. Auden, Christopher 
Fry, and D. H. Lawrence, among others, have contributed significantly to the 
revival of religious drama. Many churches and seminaries also have furthered the 
cause by offering not only financial assistance but physical facilities and ecclesi- 
astical prestige. 

Another example of religious drama’s renascence is the Meridian Books publica- 
tion of the first two paperback volumes in a “series designed to represent the 
history and forms of expression of religious themes in drama.” Volume I presents 
five well-chosen plays produced during the last quarter-century in the English- 
speaking countries. And if all religious drama is united by the “fatal flaw” of 
pride, as Marvin Halverson insists in his brief but cogent introduction, each author 
here manages to probe different fundamental elements of the human comedy. 
Both Fry and Lawrence, for instance, adhere closely to Old Testament scripture 
and tradition. Fry’s The Firstborn explores poetically—and with relentless 
impartiality—the God-motivated clash between two former boyhood friends, 
Moses and Pharaoh Seti the Second, and the resultant suffering of both Hebrews 
and Egyptians. Individual guilt is secondary also in Lawrence’s David, a vivid 
prose account of the power struggle between the tragically erratic Saul and his 
young ambitious successor, both mere pawns in God’s cosmic plan. The New 
Testament is represented by W. H. Auden’s Christmas oratorio, “For the Time 
Being.” Complex and occasionally exciting, this nativity verse play, designed as 
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closet drama, has been acted with surprising success. Dorothy Sayer’s The Zeal of 
Thy House intermingles angels and men, saints and sinners in an earthy narrative 
of the medieval rebuilding of the Canterbury Cathedral Choir. A serious accident 
teaches laymen and priests to forego self for the promise of salvation. And finally, 
James Schevill analyzes several facets of the clerical ego in The Bloody Tenet, a 
verse restaging of Roger Williams’ defense before the Puritan magistracy. 

That human pride is varied and infinite is exemplified also throughout the twenty 
mystery verse plays comprising Volume II. Selected and edited by E. Martin 
Browne, from the well-known Cornish, Chester, York, Wakefield, Coventry, and 
Hegge medieval English dramatic cycles, they have been arranged in traditional 
performance order—‘“from the creation of the world and fall of Lucifer, through 
the narratives of the Old Testament, and ending with the life, crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ.” Everyman, most famous of morality plays, completes the 
collection. The popular flavor of these liturgical folk-dramas has been carefully 
retained, except for those textual changes needed to make the original Middle 
English intelligible to modern readers. Editor Browne concludes with a consider- 
ate discussion of how best to stage these medieval dramas, for which numerous 
religious, academic, and private acting groups should be grateful. 

Both of these volumes of religious drama, despite their basic didacticism, present 
exciting and stageworthy plays. They recreate a world governed by holiness, 
majesty, and cosmic order, a world populated by warm, humorous, understanding, 
and frail personalities. Each addition to this series should reaffirm the durability 
of good dramatic literature. 

BEN SIEGEL 


THE THEATER IN SOVIET RUSSIA, by Nikolai A. Gorchakov, translated by 
Edgar Lehrman, Columbia University Press, New York, 1957, 480 pp. Price 
$10.00. 


This history of the Russian theater in the USSR is a very dramatic one. After 
1917 some artists and stage managers believed that the new Communist Govern- 
ment would encourage and support their daring revolutionary experiment which 
began in 1898 when the Art Theater was founded in Moscow. Actually, experi- 
mentalism flourished for only one decade (1917-1927) on both stage and screen. 
But the taste of the new dictator, Stalin, put an end to any kind of artistic experi- 
ments. The Communist Party introduced the so-called Socialist Realism. The term 
“realism” was interpreted, in a somewhat outmoded way, as a concept of “life- 
likeness.” And in order to make this “realism” a “Socialist” one all the arts were 
put under the severe and pedantic control of the omnipotent party which trans- 
formed all artists into obedient servants of Communist propaganda. All the Muses 
left Russia except for Terpsichore who continued to inspire the great dancers of 
the Russian classical ballet. 

The author has emphasized the idea that both artists and stage managers did not 
fail to resist the Party. The most courageous among them lost their jobs, or, like 
Meierhold or Eisenstein, were arrested. Meierhold, this “eternal rebel,” rejected 
the “psychologizing” of the Moscow Art Theater to which he once belonged. “Psy- 
chologism” he replaced with a picturesque pantomime, or with grotesque masques. 
Sometimes he used the acrobatic technique of the Italian commedia dell’ arte, or 
the technique of the Chinese and Japanese theaters, or even the technique of the 
circus. 

N. Gorchakov also presents a perspective account of the contribution of both 
great creators of the Moscow Art Theater, Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko. 
Less known are other daring experiments of Russian artists before and after the 
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revolution. Evreinov (who later died as an emigré) set forth the idea that the 
whole audience should be transported within the drama itself and become an 
“inner factor” of it. He called it “making a theater of life.” 

One of the greatest Russian experimentalists was Tairov, founder of the Kamerny 
Theater in Moscow, who emphasized the importance of a definite rhythm on the 
stage. His actors would read prose as verse in a singing voice. Their motions and 
gestures were subordinated to the musical principle. Tairov’s musical and pictur- 
esque performances had the charm of fairy tales alien to the gloomy realities of 
Soviet life. 

There were many other gifted experimentalists who belonged to the younger 
generation of the Moscow Art Theater and who played in its three studios. The 
young Vakhtangov (who died very early—1922), the director of the Third Studio, 
considered the theater to be a “gay festival of life.” His production of Carlo 
Gozzi’s Turandot was the gayest performance of the Soviet Theater. 

The great representative of the First and Second Studios was Mikhail Chekhov 
(a nephew of Anton). He was less experimental than other producers, and closer 
to the old Stanislavsky. Still in contrast to the latter, he too, like Tairov or Meier- 
hold, proclaimed the “unreality” of the stage but did not cultivate the picturesque 
and grotesque, emphasizing instead inspiration, even ecstasy. Mikhail Chekhov 
left Russia and died in Hollywood where his experience was erploited by motion 
picture producers. 

All these bold and inspiring experiments were stopped in the thirties. Commun- 
ists, who pretended to be revolutionaries, became more and more conservative, 
almost Victorian, in their taste and disapproved of the revolutionary tendencies in 
the realm of art. They were suspicious of any kind of novelty, and with them the 
creative inspiration vanished. Gorchakov’s evaluation of the decay of the Soviet 
Theater is very objective, and his pessimism is well attested in this book. (I would 
like to add that the Soviet performance of Chekhov's Cherry Orchard, which I saw 
in Paris last June, was poor, even vulgar: good only were some mises en scéne 
which reminded one of Stanislavsky’s technique, introduced for the first time some 
sixty years ago.) Only the Russian ballet is still inspiring the West. 

There are some gaps in Gorchakov’s bibliography: he did not, for example, men- 
tion the valuable books of D. Mirsky (A History of Russian Literature), and G. 
Struve’s Soviet Russian Literature, where problems of the Russian theater have 
beer discussed and presented well. 


GerorceE IvAsk 


Books Received 


(The appearance of a book in Books Received 
does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


The Catcher in the Rye, by J. D. Salinger, Modern Library, Random House, New 
York, 1958, 277 pp. Price $1.65. 


Selected Stories by P. G. Wodehouse, with an introduction by John W. Aldridge, 
Modern Library, Random House, New York, 1958, 382 pp. Price $1.65. 

The Critique of Pure Reason, by Immanuel Kant, Modern Library, Random House, 
New York, 1958, 335 pp. Price $1.65. 

Anne Frank: The Diary of a Young Girl, with an introduction by Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Modern Library, Random House, New York, 1958, 285 pp. Price $1.65. 


Cousin Bette, by Honoré Balzac, Modern Library, Random House, New York, 
1958, 432 pp. Price $1.65. 
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Breakfast at Tiffany’s: A Short Novel and Three Stories, by Truman Capote, Ran- 
dom House, New York, 1958, 179 pp. Price $3.50. 


Eugene O'Neill and the Tragic Tension, by Doris V. Falk, Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1958, 211 pp. Price $4.50. 


Three Great Plays of Euripides, translated by Rex Warner, Mentor Classic, New 
American Library, New York, 1958, 192 pp. Price $.75. 


The Classic Theatre, Volume I, edited by Eric Bentley, Doubleday Anchor Books, 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, New York, 1958, 385 pp. Price $1.25. 


The Modern Theatre, Volume I, edited by Eric Bentley, Doubleday Anchor Books, 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, New York, 1955, 302 pp. Price $.95. 


The Modern Theatre, Volume II, edited by Eric Bentley, Doubleday Anchor Books, 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, New York, 1955, 346 pp. Price $.95. 


The Modern Theatre, Volume III, edited by Eric Bentley, Doubleday Anchor 
Books, Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, New York, 1957, 306 pp. Price. $.95. 


The Modern Theatre: From the American Drama, Volume IV, edited by Eric 
Bentley, Doubleday Anchor Books, Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, New 
York, 1956, 380 pp. Price $1.25. 


The Modern Theatre, Volume V, edited by Eric Bentley, Doubleday Anchor Books, 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, New York, 1957, 303 pp. Price $.95. 


be Is Theatre?, by Eric Bentley, Beacon Press, Boston, 1956, 273 pp. Price - 
1.75. 


Picnic, by William Inge, Bantam Books, New York, 1953, 101 pp. Price $.25. 


Louis Jouvet, Man of the Theatre, by Bettina Liebowitz Knapp, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1957, 345 pp. Price $6.00. 


Religious Drama, Volume I, selected and introduced by Marvin Halverson, Meri- 
dian Books, Inc., New York, 1957, 410 pp. Price $1.45. 


Religious Drama, Volume II, selected and introduced by E. Martin Browne, Meri- 
dian Books, Inc., New York, 1958, 317 pp. Price $1.45. 


Six Plays by Henrik Ibsen, translated by Eva Le Gallienne, Modern Library, Ran- 
dom House, New York, 1953, 510 pp. Price $1.65. 


Goethe’s Faust, translated by Bertram Jessup, Philosophical Library, New York, 
1958, 224 pp. Price $3.75. 


The Seven That Were Hanged and Other Stories, by Leonid Andreyev, Modern 
Library, Random House, New York, 1958, 249 pp. Price $.95. 


The Self-Conscious Stage in Modern French Drama, by David I. Grossvogel, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1958, 378 pp. Price $5.00. 


Giraudoux: Four Plays, adapted by Maurice Valency, Hill and Wang, New York, 
1958, 225 pp. Price $1.75. 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, by Tennessee Williams, Signet Books, New American 
Library, New York, 1955, 158 pp. Price $.35. 


My Fair Lady, by Alan Jay Lerner, Signet Books, New American Library, New 
York, 1958, 128 pp. Price $.35. 


The Seven Year Itch, by George Axelrod, Bantam Books, New York, 1955, 114 pp. 


Price $.25 
Bus Stop, by William Inge, Bantam Books, New York, 1956, 113 pp. Price $.25. 


The Rainmaker, by N. Richard Nash, Bantam Books, New York, 1957, 115 pp. 
Price $.25. 


Death of a Salesman, by Arthur Miller, Bantam Books, New York, 1955, 152 pp. 


Price $.35. 

of ge Fall, by Samuel Beckett, Grove Press, Inc., New York 1957, 59 pp. Price 
2.50. 

The N6 Plays of Japan, by Arthur Waley, with letters by Oswald Sickert, Grove 

Press, Inc., New York, 1957, 319 pp. Price $1.75. 


Four Plays by Eugéne Ionesco, translated by Donald M. Allen, Grove Press, Inc., 
New York, 1958, 160 pp. Price $1.75. 





MopEeRN DRAMA December 


The Birth of ng | and The Genealogy of Morals, by Friedrich Nietzsche in 
new translations by Francis Golffing, Doubleday Anchor Book, Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1956, 299 pp. Price $.95. 

Eight Great Comedies, edited by Sylvan Barnet, Morton Berman, William Burto, 
Mentor Book, New American Library, New York, 1958, 469 pp. Price $.50. 
Radio and Television Plays, edited by Lawrence Feigenbaum, Globe Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1956, 240 pp. Price $2.56. 

Speech in the Pulpit, by P. E. Sangster, Philosophical Library, New York, 1958, 
84 pp. Price $2.75. 

New World Writing, Mentor Book, New American Library, New York, 1958, 
318 pp. Price $.75. 

A Face in the Crowd, by Budd Schulberg, Bantam Books, New York, 1957, 
155 pp. Price $.35. 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, by George Axelrod, Bantam Books, New York, 
1957, 95 pp. Price $.35. 

Cyrano de Bergerac, by Edmond Rostand, Bantam Books, New York, 1950, 
196 pp. Price $.35. 

The Cave Dwellers, by William Saroyan, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1958, 
187 pp. Price $3.50. 


Masterpieces of the Drama, edited by Alexander W. Allison, Arthur J. Carr, 
Arthur M. Eastman, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1957, 693 pp. 


Dictionary of Russian Literature, by William E. Harkins, Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1956, 439 pp. Price $10.00. 


New Campus Writing, number 2, edited by Nolan Miller, Bantam Books, New 
York, 1957, 277 pp. Price $.50. 

Endgame, followed by Act Without Words, by Samuel Beckett, Grove Press, Inc., 
New York, 1958, 91 pp. Price $1.25. 


Helen in Egypt and Other Plays, by John Heath-Stubbs, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1958, 114 pp. Price $3.00. 


From the Terrace, by John O’Hara, Random House, New York, 1958, 897 pp. 
Price $6.95. 

Dictionary of French Literature, edited by Sidney D. Braun, Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1958, 359 pp. Price $10.00. 

Prose of the Victorian Period, edited by William E. Buckler, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Riverside Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1958, 570 pp. Price $1.65. 
Literary Essays, by David Daiches, Philosophical Library, New York, 1957, 
225 pp. Price $4.75. 

Treasury of World Literature, edited by Dagobert D. Runes, Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1956, 1450 pp. Price $15.00. 

The Sparrows of Paris, by Mario Pei, Philosophical Library, New York, 1958. 
121 pp. Price $2.75. 


Three Great Tales, by Joseph Conrad, Modern Library, Random House, New York, 
1958, 307 pp. Price $.95. 

Plays & Poems: 1948-58, by Elder Olsen, The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1958, 169 pp. Price $4.00. 

The Brute and Other Farces, by Anton Chekhov, edited by Eric Bentley, Grove 
Press, Inc., New York, 1958, 99 pp. Price $1.45. 


Broadway's Best 1957: The Complete Record of the Theatrical Year, by John Chap- 
—e Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1957, 329 pp. Price 
4.50. 


Three Plays by Ugo Betti, translated by Henry Reed, Grove Press, New York, 1956, 
283 pp. Price $1.75. 


Ulysses in eg a by James Joyce, dramatized by Marjorie Barkentin, Modern 
Library, Random House, New York, 1958, 119 pp. Price $.95. 


Nude with Violin, by Noel Coward, Doubleday and Co., New York, 1958, 115 pp. 
Price $3.00. 





